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CAN BEES BE MADE TO HIBERNATE? 


HOW MUCH COLD, AND HOW LONG, WILL BEES 
STAND IT AND NOT FREEZE? 

>» MONG my earliest recollections I remember 

of going through a piece of woodland at the 

close of a sunshiny day in Mareh, and 
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there finding dead bees (as I supposed) on | 


the snow. A kind of pity came over me for 
the poor little things, so I picked one up and looked 
at it, when a new thought came over me, which 
was that I would carry some of them kome and 
show them to father, as he had been a keeper of 
bees, although he had none at this time. It so hap- 
pened that I had a small box in my vest pocket, and 
in thinking how I could carry them home I brought 
into requisition this box. After putting 15 or 20 of 
the dead bees in the box I put on the cover and 


slipped it in my pocket, not thinking of it again un- 
tilall were gathered around the fireside at night. | 


| now thought of it, telling father how I had picked 


up the dead bees in the woods; and upon taking the | 
box from my pocket we were all greatly astonished | 
to hear a loud humming, with much commotion go- | 
| those of friend Clarke have been during the past 
brought my dead bees to life. Father said he be- | 


ing on inside; for the warmth of my body had 


ieved he had heard of bees being chilled and after- 
ward reviving when the sun warmed them up, and 
proposed that I feed them some honey, which we 
chanced to have in the house. That night, boy 


| 


fashion, I planned out how [ could get a swarm of 
bees out of those dead bees on the snow, for there | 


was a lot of them. 

The next morning, much to my sorrow I found it 
raining when I awoke. This rain, I thought, would 
surely spoil my bees in the woods, and my vision of 
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! U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun 
| tries of the Universal Postal Union, lke 


aswarm of bees began to look dim to what it did 
the night before. About 10 A. M. it stopped raining, 
and I started out with a box for the bees, although 
I hardly expected [ could revive the wet dead 
things. Arriving where they were I took one in 
my hand and breathed on it a few times, when, to 
my great satisfaction, it began to move. I now 
picked up my box full, leaving a few still on the 
snow. These all revived, and were put with the 
rest. The next day I chanced that way again, and 
tried to revive some of those left on the snow, but 
failed entirely, although I carried quite a number 
in my pocket all day. The weather had been freez- 
ing cold for six or eight hours before my last trial, 
and I laid it to this, why I could not revive the last. 

I could tell the juveniles how I fed them, and 
worked for my bees to grow into a swarm, until one 
by one they died; and how a neighbor found a bee- 
tree near where I found those bees, if such were 
the object of this article; but as the heading will 
show, I started out to tell you something regarding 
the hibernation of bees; and the reason I spoke of 
this incident at all was that these chilled bees which 
I picked up were hibernating more really than 


winter, fixed upon his “ tree-trunk” principle. 
Time passed on, and I became the possessor of 
not only one colony of bees (as I so desired to in 
those early days), but of so many I could count them 
by scores. During the past 16 years I have many 
times revived chilled bees, but could never revive 
a bee after it had been frozen, although friend 
Root tells us on page 127 they can be revived after 
being exposed to a zero temperature, or something 
of like import. I have read somewhere that as 
soon as the juice inside the bee becomes frozen, the 
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which necessarily would cause death; and all of 
my experience proves the writer to be correct, al- 


though some claim to have revived frozen bees. | 
him. 


Only yesterday I caused fourteen healthy bees to 
be chilled on the snow in a temperature of 40°... As 


soon as chilled, seven were taken to the cellar, | y 
| severe wintry 0 ‘ 
‘insect was cut open, however, it froze in 


where the same temperature would be continued, 
while the other seven were left on the snow all 


night, the mercury standing at &° below freezing | 
Upon bringing those from | 


this morning outside. 
the cellar, where it was warm, they began to breathe 
in less than three minutes, while the seven, brought 


from the snow at the same time, and put beside | 


those from the cellar, showed no signs of life after 
being warmed one half-hour. Hence I concluded 
that, as soon as a bee freezes, it is dead past re- 
vival. 


Well, friends, you can call the above a rambling | 


preface, for Lhave now just got to what 1 started 
to speak of. 

Some four or five years ago Prof. J. F. Boynton, 
the noted scientist who exposed the Cardiff-giant 
fraud, became interested in bees. After keeping 
bees a year or so he came to visit me; and in our 
bee-talk he said that he was going to institute a 
new plan of wintering bees. Upon asking him 
what the plan was, he said that he had ascertained 
that, if bees flew out of the hive when the tempera- 
ture was at 46°, they could be revived after becom- 
ing apparently lifeless for 48 hours, and he was 
sure that, if an even temperature of 46° could be 
kept up, that 48 days or longer could be passed as 
safely asashortertime. I told him that I thought 
he was wrong; but, for the moment admitting the 
correctness of the thing, asked how he was going to 
get a whole colony into the hibernating state. He 
said he could do it; but as I would not believe his 
first proposition he would not explain the last. He 
also said he would prove that his ideas were correct, 
during the next winter, and give the bee-keepers of 
the world a plan whereby they could winter bees 
every time, and that without the consumption of a 
pound of honey. That fall he was called from his 
home, and I have not heard from him since, except 
that his bees all died through their not being cared 
for. 

When friend Clarke gave out his hibernation 
theory I fell to thinking of Prof. Boynton’s plan, 
and tried it twice the past winter as far as individ- 
ual bees were concerned. Twelve becs were chilled 
and placed in the cellar, where the temperature was 
42°. Every twelve hours one was brought to the 
fire and warmed. After the fifth kee was revived, 
or more than 60 hours had clapsed, no more could 
be brought to life; also it took a little longer each 
time to revive them. The first revived in about 
three minutes; the second in about four minutes, 
ete., while it took nearly ten minutes to revive the 
fifth one. In this, friend Root will find something a 
little more definite than he gave on page 127. It 
occurred to me yesterday, that, if the bees which 
were to be chilled were first allowed to fill them- 
selves with honey, perhaps Prof. Boynton’s theory 
might work, so I shall make one more trial] of it. 

If, after reading this, any one can see how the 
thing can be done, let him go to work till a sure, 
non-consuming, hibernating plan of wintering bees 
is brought about, which shall bless future genera- 


tions, and take from this generation our present | shall 


| friends as honey-producers rank fairly with 
/almost any in any country on the face of the 


lottery plan, with all its anxious thought. 
16—G. M. DOOLITTLE, 40—89. 
Borodino, N. Y., April 2, 1885. 
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tissues of the different organs would be ruptured,| Now look ‘e here, old friend ; even if a bee 


is killed as soon as the juices of his body are 
frozen, Iam not quite ready to give up that 
a zero temperature for a little while kills 
A few winters ago I was astonished 
to find that cocoons hanging to apple-trees 
contained a liquid not frozen, even during 
weather. As soon as the 


stantly. These cocoons were in a hibernat- 
ing state on the fruit-trees. There the) 
hung on the twigs, while it was zero weath- 


er day after day, and yet it seemed as if they 


could not be frozen solid unless you mashed 
the life out of them. We know that frogs. 


fish, snakes, and other reptiles, freeze up and 
| thaw out; but, are they frozen solid clear 


into their vitals? Ll wish somebedy could 
tell us. I did not know how hard freezing a 
bee would bear and come to life, and I did 
not know how long he could stand any kind 
of freezing ; but since you have given us the 
result of your experiments, I think I know 
more than I did before. This question is 


interesting. because there have been inqui- 


ries several times in regard to how low a 
temperature we must expose honey-combs 
to freeze out the eggs and larve of the bee- 
moth. Can Prof. Cook tell us any thing 
about the way in which the larve and co- 
coons of insects bear zero temperatures 
Without injury 2? Do they keep warm inside, 
or do they freeze up solid, and thaw out 
again ? Somebody has said that the sap in 
trees is in a liquid state, even when every 
thing else is frozen up solid; but as soon as 
au twig is crushed, the juices freeze immedi- 
ately. Lam pretty sure this is not so, but 
there may be a good deal of truth in it. 
Ilenderson said a while ago we should plant 
our early peas very thick, because they keep 
each other warm. Wow much do we know. 
and how much do we not know ? 


—— il a ——_—_—_— 
D. A. JONES'S BROOD-FRAME. 
ITS SUCCESS IN CANADA. 


N page 155 we gave a description of this 
frame, giving dimensions, ete. Below, 
we give an engraving of the frame. As 
the dimensions were given on page 156. 
we need not repeat them here. It seems 

to me a little strange that a deep frame like 

this should find so much favor in 

Canada, when our bee-keepers of 

the United States so universally de- 

cide in favor of the shallow L. 

frame. It can not be altogether on 

account of difference in climate, 

because we have many successful 

bee-keepers in localities as cold as it 

is in Canada. We shall have to ex- 

plain it, J presume, on the ground 

of honest A Wereness in opinion, or 

because our Canadian friends have got used 

to this kind of frames. It seems to me it 

would be an excellent thing for our friend 

Jones to come back to the L. frame, but | 
resume he thinks it would be excellent to 
1ave us adopt his frame. There is this we 

have to admit, that our Canadian 
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lobe. California gets ahe: *% a little. when | A few days ago one of our ee came to 
hey He: a booming season, but I do not! me, saying a lot of pocket-knives were miss- 
lieve she does much, year after year. ingina valuable shipment. I asked him to 

| tell me the circumstances, and he said he 

et Cee ee opened the box out in the shed, and some- 


body called him away. After a while he 
ANOTHER CSATTER iN REGARD TO | went tae k and finished checking them off, 





SAYING THINGS WERE NOT THERE. | 


LEARNING HOW TO DO BUSINESS SO AS TO AVOLD | 
| four or five boxes. He said he did not know 


MISTAKES AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


R. ROOT:—You sent me only fifty wooden- 
corner frames. You owe me tifty frames. 
I put frames together to-day, and found 


out you had sent only 5) instead of 100) 
| stances be unpacked in the *shed.”’ I told 
| him to bring the whole of the goods into the 
|store. Ile made excuse, that they were 


frames. I hope you will make things all 
right. The other things are all right. Iam pleased 
with them. A. B. OZLER. 
Greenspring, Pa., March 12, 1885. 


I do not know any other remedy for these | 


troubles than to keep this dep: rtment stand- 
ing until the friends learn by these illustra- 
tions how to be careful in opening goods. 


caution label reads as follows: 

Caution!—When unpacking goods in this package, 
please be very careful not to throw out any piece 
with the straw. In many cases where goods have 


heen reported short, missing articles have been | 


found in the straw. Also look in all the boxes; for 
we often crowd small articles inside of others. 

The matter was traced up as usual, and 
our head packer was the one who put them 
up, So we wrote to our friend that he must 
be mistaken. Well, here is the reply: 


found the frames. I will tell you how it happened 


that I made the mistake. I was putting the frames | 


together in the evening, and one lot was carried to 

the cellar, and I did not find them till to-day. My 

wife sent me to the cellar to get a bucket of coal, 

und I found the frames there, and they are all 

right. A. B. OZLER. 
Greenspring, Pa., March 20, 1885. 


Now to be brief. Within the past few | 


| search and found the missing box, which was over- 


days we have received the following letters: 


Well, Laura, you were right about those other 20 | 
rabbets wrapped up in printed paper. There were | 


> bunches of 20 each in the box of tin separators for 
the wide frames, and 83 bunches of 20 each in one of 
the big crates, making the 120 in all, correct. Now 
for the ‘wherefore.’ Eight of the hives I got were 
for my brother; he lives '; mile closer to town than 
|,and when we got home with the goods he said he 
would take off from the wagon one of the big erates, 
und so we did; but after a few days he hired me to 
setup his hives (and, as I said before, one of the 
crates was broken, so he took that one), so I went 
ifter the erate; but before I got there he took out 
one bundle of the rabbets and never said a word to 
ine about them until after the other 20 came, then 
he could say there were 20 down at his house, and 
he knew all the time I was short 20. Brother R., 
ion’t aceuse your clerk for not putting up the 
voods right, for he did his work allO. K. It was my 
rother that caused all of the trouble. 

Coal Vale, Kan., Mar. 31, 1885. 8S. C. F. 

In the above case you will notice that the 
so0ds had been unpacked and * carted 
iround * quite a little before our friend com- 
plained. And then he did not seruple to 
say positively that the things were not there. 





and he found so many were not sent. I ask- 
ed him how he knew somebody did not steal 


positively, but he did not believe they did. 
[ told him I should never dare to send any 
claim to a manufacturer when goods had 
been unpacked in that shape; that valuable 
goods especially should under no circum. 


‘awful heavy.” To be sure, they were 
heavy. for there were several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable pocket - knives. 
When he had got the box into the store ona 
clean counter, I told him to pile up the 


With the above letter our friend incloses | packages four wide, five long, and tive high. 
also a caution sheet on colored paper. This | j 
pal | ought to be, and there could not be any mis- 


This would make just the number there 


take or miscount, for any one could see ata 
glance, if there was not a complete and 
square pile. You see, we made the goods 
prove themselves. And you can often do 


| this. friends, when the goods will pile up so 
i that, by multiplying, the precise quantity 


is known ata glance. After they had done 


'as T said (and it really required much less 
|; time than to count the packages, 1, 2,3, 4, to 
Your letter is this evening received. ‘I have )see if the goods are all there) they drew a 


long breath of relief. , 
Ilere are some friends who declared their 
goods never reached them. We sent a tra- 


cer; and the express company, after con- 
siderable trouble, returned us the papers 
| proving that the goods had been delivered 


long ago. We asked what it meant, and here 


is their reply: 


Upon receipt of yours of the 5th inst. we were as 
much puzzled as yourself, until we made athorough 


looked when received, and placed with other goods 
recieved at the same time, hence we were all the 
while looking for them to come. 

THe H. F. MOELLER MF@. Co. 

Davenport, lowa, Mar. 9, 1885. 

And still another. 

This day I happened to open the box entirely that 
contained the envelopes you sent me, and to my 
surprise I found the two handkerchiefs I said you 
had not sent. Well, Il beg pardon; I thought when 
I opened the boxes of goods I should be sure to find 
every thing there was in them, that you would not 
have to tell me to look the goods over again, as you 
have often told others to do; but I got caught this 
time, and every thing is all right now. 

Clarksville, Tenn., Mar. 23, 1885. A. SNYDER, 

You will notice, friends, that the same 
saution label was inclosed with the above 
order also, and yet friend S. wrote us the 
goods were not there, when he had not even 
looked into his box of envelopes. 

And still another. 

The fork | wrote you about being missing, after 
looking over the straw again I found it. I hope it 
has not made you any trouble. C. D. DUVALL, 

Spencerville, Md., Apr. 4, 1885. 
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And another still, who declared that we 
left out a package of honey-knives. See 
where they went to: 

A friend of ours took those honey-knives out of 
the P. O., and then went into a restaurant and laid 
them down and came away and forgot them, and 
forgot that be ever had them in his possession, and 
they were lately found and delivered to us, so it re- 
tlects nothing on you. SmMitH & MORGAN. 
Columbus, Wis., Dec. 8, 1884. 











GROWLERY. — 


THE CONTENTS OF BEE-JOURNALS. 

DITOR GLEANINGS:—I am ina rather com- 

plaining mood to-day, and therefore I trust 

that you will excuse any thing that I write, 

which does not exactly agree with your opin- 

ions and those of your subscribers. Several 
times I have laid aside bee-journals, with a feeling 
that I had gained nothing by reading them; but I 
always attributed it to my not being in the right 
mood to comprehend or remember just what I had 
read. And now, after carefully looking over some 
back numbers of bee-journals, I find that the sub- 
jects treated upon are not those which are most 
essential to the promotion of our interests; that is, 
in my estimation. 

To be sure, it won't hurt anybody to be well post- 
ed in regard to some of these minor details; but, is 
it necessary and beneficial to protract controversies 
over “Moral and legal patents,’ and fill pages 
which should be devoted to the interests of bee- 
keepers with talks about rabbits, chickens, silk- 
worms, carp, and carp-ponds, and all of these little 
matters for which I think the majority of bee-keep- 
ers care nothing, or, if they do have any interest in 
these things, would prefer to purchase books or 
journals treating those topics and nothing else? I 
for one shall be glad to see the time when the more 
important subjects of our occupation are brought to 
the front and properly discussed-—not by trying to 
ridicule or cast aside the opinions of our neighbors, 
but let each interested bee-master give in his opin- 
ion and testimony, regardless of what others have 
written; and when the subject has been fully dis- 
cussed, let the editor make a concise summing-up 
of the different testimonies and ideas, and give his 
subscribers the benefit of his decision. Would not 
this manner of dealing with subjects do away with 
a great deal of this going over and over the same 
ground which perhaps was discussed two or three 
months before? for then one could turn back, and, 
by just glancing at this summary, know just what 
had been written and what omitted. 

During the discussions about the sizes of section 
boxes, and brood-chambers, and the clipping of 
queens’ wings, also in regard to the reversible 
frame and the “ Heddon supplies,” I for one could 
not tell what the opinions of the bee-keepers nor 
the editors were without beginning at the start and 
re-reading all that was written in regard to them; 
and I sometimes thought that some of those who | 
did write had no definite idea of what they were 
writing about. I suppose you think this article be- 
longs in the Growlery; but as you have that head- 
ing in your journal, perhaps you wish to see it well | 
patronized. C. H. SMITH. 

Pittsfield, Mass., March 24, 1885. 

Friend S.. your remarks are good, and || 
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agree with the most of them. But, here we 
are again, with your letter in print; and 
yet, if you will excuse me, is there any thing 
in it very practical or helpful in the co, 
of bees? If you want my opinion, I should 
say, first, 1am a little afraid you are in a 
complaining mood. I have already hurt one 
brother’s feelings, I fear, by declining to 
mublish any more, just now, on moral and 
egal patents. In deciding what shall ap- 
peer in LEANINGS, and what shall not, | 
velieve my sole motive is to serve our read- 
ers best, and we have had a host of pleasant 
letters in regard to what has been said on 
rabbits, chickens, silkworms, carp, and carp- 
ponds. Even if we are bee-keepers, I be- 
lieve the general feeling is that we want to 
look over the fence occasionally, and see 
What is going on in the world. I should be 
very glad indeed to be able to make a wise 
summing-up of the evidence brought for- 
ward in regard to the things you mention ; 
but my experience, judgment, and wisdom. 
are not equal to the task. The size of sec- 
tion boxes, for instance, I believe we are 
safe in saying, 4} square is pretty general], 
agreed upon; but when it comes to how 
wide they should be, this involves separa- 
tors or no separators, and we want the result 
of more experiments before J should dare to 
say the point was even tolerably well settled. 
L believe the general opinion is, that we do 
not want queens’ wings clipped, but I am 
almost afraid to say so. In regard to re- 
versible frames, Iam _ satisfied with the one 
Ihave given you. but the matter is a good 
deal asea of conjecture and indecision as 
yet. Hleddon’s supplies, I think, we may 
sum up asa pretty good thing; but much 
will depend upon the reports at the end of 
this coming season. It takes a long while. 
friend S., to settle decisively these disputed 
points. A great many of us have decided. 
so far as we ave concerned. You will notice 
in this number that friend Heddon is satis- 
fied in regard to the wintering problem : 
now, it will probably be a long while before 
we all agree with him, or, in fact, before we 
all agree on a great many other matters. 





BAD REPORT FROM HONEY-DEW. 


Y losses up to date are two colonies, with in- 
dications of one or two more to follow, caus- 

» ed by honey-dew, or its right name,‘ bug- 
juice,” and as there have been no losses re- 

ported in GLEANINGS from others, can it be 

that ours was of a more inferior quality, as none 
could be worse, and more deceiving to look at o1 
the outside? Hop honey, I think, would be as good 
aname to give it, for some of my customers told 
me that if I could not feed my bees any thing bet 
ter than hops, they wanted no more of it put up i!) 
that shape; for I must confess I sold what looked to 
be A No. 1 quality of honey that was some of this 
hop-apis bug-juice, honey-dew honey, that made 
our pets go wild the past season. The colonies that 
are affected had stores from it, and those that ap 
pear all right have some stores from the season ot 
1883, this being saved on account of so much apple 


| bloom last spring, and so the bug-juice, or hop 
honey, was stored in boxes. 


C. L. HILL, 
Dennison, Ohio, March 9, 1885. 
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BEE CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 


ABOUT REVERSIBLE 
WORKS IN 


[ETHING FRAMES; HOW 


PRACTICE. 


IT 


SiIcould find no cure for the Florida fever 
» but to partake of the climate, ete., | came 
here the 12th of Jan., 1885, and it is truly won- 
derful to witness the change from Maine 

here. Ican hardly believe it is below zero, | 
while here it is summer. Only think of oranges 
fully ripe on the trees, and bloom now in full, and 
one of the most delicious perfumes float in the gen- 
tle breezes from the blossoms. Trees are putting 
on anew growth, birds are happy, and so are all the 
people. We often hear shouts of joy far away in 

the open pines. 

Icame here undecided as to a home, but I have 
fully come here to stay. Of course, there are . 
things we must be denied, but we enjoy much that 
we can notin acold climate. Nearly the first thing 
| did was to look into the bee-works. I found them 
at work, strange to say, working lively; and on 
looking into hives I found them strong in brood, 
and some new honey and comb produced. Yes, in 
January. I could not find any one who was up to 
the times in improvements, to get actual facts 
trom; but allagreed that bees did well. Bees are 
all in box hives or large frame hives, two feet long, 
and frames 12 inches square, with nothing but a 
cleated board for cover. If they warp or shrink, so | 
bees creep in, and a wholesale robbery is the result, 
they get no careful attention. These hives are sup- 
posed to be for extracted honey; but, give me a 
regular L. frame, and a hive that can be controlled 
every way. The hives have no division-boards, so a 
light colony stands a poor chance to guard against 
ants and robbers, as well as being obliged to warm 
the large open spaces, and cold air that creeps in all 
uround the cover. 

I went to see a man who keeps quite a number of 
colonies, but I was obliged to borrow a large net to 
protect myself from the bees. I found no one at 
home; but he came soon, and, to my great surprise, 
he fed the bees ina large sheet of shells, and also 
went around and slopped some sugar and water 
right on to the bees, by lifting the cover and turn- 
ing it out on the frames. I told him I would not do 
it for any thing, for it must make more mischief 
than good, for the syrup ran right out of the front 
of the hives, and, of course, there would be a gener- 
vl fight and uproar, which there was. I never saw 
such a eross lot of bees; even the gentle Italians 
came at me, about as a little boy would at his mam- 
ia, after she had given him a bit of sugar, as if to 
say, V’ll have more.”’ 1 never could think of open- 
ing a hive where bees had been fed in this way, for, 
oh how some one would be overrun with the rob- 
This was in the early part of the day, sou 
ong day would lay out many a would-be good colo- 
uy, or, at least, lay a foundation for such. 

Another man who had seen me transfer a colony 
thought he would do so with one of his, so he rigged 

hive as he thought best, and one morning did the 

» right on the old stand, and I happened along 

oon after, when they told me they guessed their 
ees were fighting. Then I saw what they had 
lone—transferred out of doors, in a very warm 
lay; and as he knew nothing of the effect of honey | 
cing where bees could get a free taste, they had | 
sot the best of the edlony. I told him never to | 
low adrop of honey or sweets where bees could | 


! 
Hers. 


| get it in the day time. 
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Iwas afraid he would lose 
his bees, and so he did. They were robbed, and 
queen killed, and finally they left and came over 
into one of my hives, right among the bees. I 
smoked and united them; and as soon as I found 
where they came from I paid for them. 

I have ten colonies. Ido all my transferring in a 
building; and as Ihave been on a jump ever since 
I came here, Ido such jobs in the evening, then by 
morning the honey is all cleaned up, and no excite- 
ment follows. Il regulate the entrance-blocks and 
division-board, aceording to the colony. I have 
made long days; have done considerable in the 
orange-groves, and other work, and have been 
making hives. I have a few sections partly capped 
now; they are over some frames that I reversed, 
and I do believe when we reverse them in 
just the right time that it is one of the greatest im- 
ever made, to say nothing of full 
combs. I think we shall drive the bees into the 
boxes; at least, it works so with me. I always have 
the combs down tothe frame, and close them up to 
not more than '; inch; Lthink the closer they are, 
the better the bees work in the boxes, for they have 
not much room to bulge the honey in the frames; 
and, too, it seems more to the queen like her own 
home. 

We have here some difficulties to meet that are 
not ina colder climate. The ants are quite bad, but 
I believe there is a remedy for all troubles, and I 
will give mine. To make it cheap and light, I strip 
up barrel-staves about 1's inches for large hives, to 
Linch for nuclei. I nail two on front of nuclei and 
two on back, in a A shape, some like a sawhorse, so 
as to set in old fruit-cans of water. On the large 
hives I nail on each corner; I allow about 10 inches 
of legs below the hives, and I find, too, these dishes 
make an excellent watering-place for the bees, and, 
by the way, a hive 10 inches high works much easier 
forme. lLalso heat quart cans and unsolder them 
and straighten out; these I nailed under front end 
of hive, and bend down a little to make an extend- 
ed alighting-board for bees, all of which works in 
practice as well as in theory. Shade for hives in 
many places we can not have. Natural shade I 
make in this way: Get out slats 4 feet long; cut out 
a notch near one end. Now sharpen the other; cut 
open the seam of old bran-sacks, and bind the cor- 
ners to the four ends of stakes, and you have a 
shade that you can fix just as you.want; and when 
you work on a hive, just pull up the two on one 
side, and stand them on the other side of hive. The 
sticks can be varied so as to shade the entrance 
and any part of the hive, and bees will work with it, 
when they will lie idle if not used. Try it, some one; 
it is not patented. This all may look like work and 
care; but, how do we accomplish any thing without 
such? For want of shade, and where ants have the 
run, many light and heavy colonies have deserted 
their hives. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Tampa, Fla., March 24, 1885. 

I know, friend C., there are many pleas- 
ant things about Florida; but at the close 
of your letter you have suggested some of 
the unpleasant ones. After my visit in the 
South, | came j:iome with more of a disposi- 
tion to thank God for our frosts and snows 
than ever before. Yes, 1 think I can thank 
him even for our unseasonable zero weath- 
er; for these same apparent drawbacks have 
been a large factor in making our Northern 
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countries What they are. If we raise plants 
in the greenhouse, they have got to be hard- 
ened off, as gardeners term it, before they 
are fil to go outdoors, and I fear you will 
lind, after you have stayed in Florida a few 
years, you will begin to suffer for the lack of 
the * hardening-off ’’ process. 


a 


POLLEN, AND ITS RELATION TO 
BROOD-REARING. 


PROF. COOK GLVES US SOMETHING VALUABLE, 
THAT HAS A DIRECT BEARING ON THIS 
MATTER OF WINTERING BEES, 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—You and the readers of 
 GLEANINGS will remember that, in a paper 
7 sent by me to last GLEANINGs, I said that 

bees sent me by Mr. Doolittle, dead, as he 

said, of diarrhoea, showed no pollen in their 
intestines, but were characterized by the usual odor 
of diarrhoea, and the feces showed the bacteria 
which I find in all fecal matter from bees which are 
suffering or have died of this disease. This is the 
only case where I have found bees dead or suffer- 
ing from diarrhcea, that had no pollen in their in- 
testines. I said in that paper that there must have 
been nitrogen in their food, else we would not have 
found the bacteria and the putrescent odor. Since 
writing said article, Mr. Doolittle has written me 
that the bees were given clean combs in September 
last, fed wholly on sugar syrup, and reared brood 
in the winter. He also states that he fed the syrup 


in small quantities, taking some time to do it, in- | 
stead of feeding all at once, and that his other bees 


gathered pollen in autumn- October, I think—but 
these, he thought, did not gather any. 

Since IT wrote the other article, Mr. Doolittle has 
sent measmall piece of the comb from the hive, 
and I find under honey—I suppose syrup—quite an 
amount of pollen, so that its presence was easily 
demonstrated by use of the microscope. Now, the 
fact of breeding makes the case clear. Bees can 
not reur brood, which always contains nitrogen in 
the tissues, without nitrogen in the food; but pure 
sugar syrup contains not a particle of nitrogen. 
This, then, is further proof that nitrogen was pres- 
ent, and the bees could and did eat it. 

Again, to make assurance doubly sure, I took all 
the fecal matter I could collect from the bees not 
showing pollen, and carried it to Dr. R. C. Kedzie 
(our chemist, and a very able one), asking him 
if it contained nitrogen; and if so, whether the 
amount was considerable. Here is his reply: 


Prof. A. J. Cook:—The material you placed in the 
hands of the Chemical Department, labeled ** Bee- 
Feces,”’ has been submitted to qualitative chemical 
analysis, and was found to contain combined nitro- 
wen in abundance. 
up with soda-lime, and heated in a test-tube, am- 
monia was given off abundantly, as was shown by 
the odor, and by the blue color instantly imparted 
to the blue litmus-paper when held in the mouth of 
the test-tube. I oe Hl samples of blued paper. 
There was not enough of the material for guantita- 
tive determination. Kh. C. KEDZIE. 

Agricultural College, March 26, 1885. 


We see, then, that the bees did have access, and | 
| arrangement more than ten years ago, for the same 


did eat pollen or some similar substance. 


Is it not possible—aye, probable—that the bees | 
Sure- | 


gathered pollen, or possibly meal, in the fall? 
ly the method of feeding, as it would stimulate the 


breeding impulse, would incite the bees to gather 


such food. It would have been far better to have 
fed all syrup at once, and then not to have left the 


When the material was rubbed | 
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| matter of gathering pollen to a guess. This vitiates 
and renders doubtful the force of the experiment. 
It is hard to say just why the bees had no pollen 
husks in the intestines, though it will be remem 
bered that some did. Is it not possible—nay, probs 
ble—that such bees ate the jelly, or chyme, prepared 
for the young bees? Quite possibly they ate up th: 
brood. In either case they would get the nitrogen, 
and not show any pollen husks or grains in their in- 
testines. Eating meal, too, might account for the 
nitrogen, and the absence of pollen grains or husks. 
The present terribly severe winter must enforce 
the following points: 
Good cellars, and not chaff hives or packing, are 
the sure conservatories for our bees in winter. 
They are always economical, and, with proper pains 
as to food, safe. 
Good sugar syrup, or non-nitrogenous food, is 
much the safest for bees in winter. 
Bees, even though fed on pure carbo-hydrates, are 
not proof against severe cold—they may freeze 
with no show of diarrhcea. 
Azoturia, which Williams, one of the best authori- 
ties, calls a hyper-nitrogenous condition of the sys 
tem, isa very serious disease which often attacks 
and destroys horses and other higher animals, con- 
sequent upon a diet too rich in nitrogen. Is it not 
likely that our bees die of azoturia? Cold stimu- 
| lates them to eat the hearty nitrogenous food which 
otherwise they might not eat at all. In this case, 
retention of the feces makes the danger greater. 
A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mieh., Mar. 23, 1885. 
Many thanks, friend C., for the valuable 
facts you furnish us. You will remember. 
| that in my reply to Doolittle, on page 32. 
last issue, I suggested that perhaps a little 
pollen might be found in those five empty 
combs. As I was well aware. that bees oft- 
en fill a cell partly with pollen, and fill it 
out with honey, I supposed friend D. had been 

careful to look out for them. If the combs 
are new, such cells may be readily detected 
by looking toward the light through the 
comb.—Now, friend C.,in regard to cellar 
wintering in place of chaff hives, do you not 
need to qualify this advice so as to meet dif- 
ferent localities? Perhaps it would take 
more of the sugar to do it; but with our 
changeable climate, 1 am hardly ready yet to 
advise cellar wintering. 


rrr rp i 


| REVERSING FRAMES BY AN ARM PIV- 
OTED TO THE END-BAR. 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR OF THE HOWES ANDI 


HEDDON ARRANGEMENT. 


SEE in GLEANINGS that friend Howes thinks 
that Mr. Heddon, and no doubt all others that 
use the pivoting arrangement for reversible 
frames, are infringing on his invention. Wil! 
you please tell Bro. Howes, that, while he may 
be an original inventor, I used this same pivoting 


purpose? 

You remember, that about the year 1870 Mr. J. M. 
Price, of Buffalo Grove, Iowa, had a great deal to 
say about his revolvable-reversible double-acting 
bee-hive, with which he could produce such extra 
‘hardy and prolific queens, which to me was both 
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amusing and instructive. From him I got the idea 


In April, 1872, I sold out in Iowa, and came to Cal- 


ifornia, and lived near Lathrop that summer; but) 


during the summer of 1873 and 1874 I lived on the 
west side of the Great San Joaquin River. I then 


had about 60 colonies of bees; and as the earliest | 
and best honey was made in mountains, I took them | 
up into the Hospital canyon during the months of | 
February and March, and set them near the house | 


of my respected co-laborer, G. W. Hoxie, who also 
had afew bees; then in June I would take them 
back to the river again. 


Well, my management, which was altogether new | 


to Mr. Hoxie, soon aroused his enthusiasm for bees, 
und he was soon ready to try any and every kind of 
experiment with me, and among them was the re- 


versible frame, instead of the hive, as Mr. Price | 
had done. Our first plan was to fasten a heavy | 


wire to the end bar of the frame, with staples, pre- 


cisely as described in GLEANINGS, 1884, page 155, | 
and then bend one end back under the bottom-bar, | 
and the other straight out for a supporting-arm. | 
But as this was too unsteady, and, if they filled 


one side with honey and not the other, it would 
pull it out of true, we soon abandoned it. We 
then tried strap iron an inch wide, fastened in the 
center of the end-bar, just as described on page 156 
of same number of GLEANINGS, and bent it out at 


the top of the frame, just as we did the wire for a | 


frame-support. This did better; but as the frame 


would sometimes tip when top heavy, we punched | 


ahole through the strap iron, about an inch from 
the top, and drove a smal) headless nail through 
this hole in the end of the frame, which held it true 


while in the hive. When the frame was lifted out, | 
the strap iron had spring enough to slip off this | 


headless nail, and then turned down, and slipped 
over the nail at the other end, which reversed your 
frame, and was then ready for the hive again. 


This all worked nicely, and the way it would | 


cause the queens to breed was astonishing; but 


pretty soon they would commence sticking glue be- | 


tween the strap iron andthe end of the frame, and oh 
what a time we would have to clean off the propolis! 


But as honey was cheap, and labor high, as I re- | 


marked on page 162, present Vol., we abandoned it, 


although I still have several hives with reversible | 


frames, but of a different style. 


Mr. Heddon is the only man I have seen who gave 


the true effect of reversing the frame, so far as the 
brood-nest is concerned; viz., in the spring, when 
the queen is enlarging her brood-nest, it facilitates 


it rapidly; but when they are crowding her with | 


honey, it diminishes it just as rapidly, for they 


don’t seem to want to take the honey out from | 
below the brood; and just as fast as the young bees | 


hatch out at the top they fill it with honey. 
Now, friend Root, if you or any of your readers 


have any doubt as to what I have written, they can | 
write, inclosing stamps, to the Rev. Geo. W. Hoxie, 


Applegate, Josephine Co., Oregon. J. F. Fuory. 
Lemore, Tulare Co., Cal. 


Friend F., a great many of us remember 


J. M. Price’s revolvible-reversible bee-hive:; | 
and I felt pretty certain when Mr. Howes | 
he first to use such an ar- | 


claimed to be 
rangement, something would come up to 
show he was mistaken. No one doubts your 
Hos reane 6 friend F. You have been too long 
before the bee-keeping fraternity. 


MORE ABOUT THE MANUFACTURED 
of the probable advantages of a reversible frame. | 


COMB HONEY. 


MORE DEVELOPMENTS, SINCE OUR ARTICLE ON P, 
238 WAS PUT IN TYPE. 


MVHE Grocers Criterion, of Chicago, un- 
«Ps der date of March 16, has an article 
© headed, *‘ When will IHumbugging 
Cease ?”? and makes a rehash of the 
article we give from the Philadelphia 
Times, p. 238. The Grocers’ Price Current of 
March 14 also contains the following edito- 
rial : 

Three glass boxes of fine comb honey were on ex- 
hibition in a wholesale grocery, Monday. ‘That is 
very fine as far as looks go,” said the proprietor, 
“but we only have it on exhibition. It merely rep- 
| resents Yankee skill. That comb and that honey 
| never saw bees. They were manufactured by 
human hands. The comb is made of paraffine, or 
beeswax; and the honey, which is also false, is 
| blown in by machinery. We have another kind of 
honey, which is put up in glass cups, with a small 
piece of comb in the center. This honey is general- 
y made from cane sugar, glucose, or syrup.” 

Itis the old story over again, and these 
grocers’ papers ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. This last item quoted is abom- 
inable. Before I can believe that any 
wholesale grocer ever had any such honey 
on exhibition, or ever made any such speech, 
I should want the name and place, so that 
the man can be hunted out, and the matter 
| proven beyond question. If it is really true, 
| that the whole thing is not a complete false- 


' hood, made by some reporter who wanted to 

get up a sensation, I should say that the 
/proprietor himself was deceived—that he 

i got some genuine honey that somebody 
| persuaded him to believe was manufactured. 

Tt has never been done, and can not be done. 
Do our grocers’ papers delight in having 
the world believe that every thing is a 
fraud? Are they judging honey-dealers 
and honey-producers by the way the gro- 
'cery business is carried on? I am informed 
that an item has just come out, giving the 
name of a butcher-shop in Philadelphia 
| where dog meat was sold as veal. Suppose 
we come out and declare there is no real 
| veal—it is all dog meat. These stories 
about the adulteration of honey and other 
/ commodities, in spite of all our bee-journals 
‘an do, such as have been quoted, are 
/almost as unreasonable and inconsistent : 
| and in spite of all our bee-journals can do, 
these editorials about comb honey being 
made of parafline and glucose by Yankee 
ingenuity will probably be copied from 
paper to paper, persuading men that the 
world is all corrupt, all after the almighty 
dollar, that true religion and true Christian- 
ity are extinct, and that we are all going to 
| the ‘‘ dogs.” 


MANUFACTURED COMB HONEY; STILL MORE ABOUT 
IT, 

Jan. 5th I received a letter from my brother, who 
| lives in Denver, Col. (he used to be in the grocery 
business, so he handled honey some). In this letter 
he writes about the fine California honey he has just 
been buying. He says, ‘‘We can always be sure 
| that honey which comes from California is pure, as 
| they have nothing cheaper to adulterate it with, 

while honey which comes from Chicago you can be 
| pretty certain is adulterated with glucose. A gen- 
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tleman told me that he saw them make comb honey 


in Chicago that did not have a particle of genuine 
honey init, as they made it comb and all.’ Now, I 
do not believe a word of it; but, why did this man 
say so? and why are the people of the West given 
to understand that the honey of the East is made 
and adulterated? I can see no reason for it, unless 
that itis done by men of California (not bee-men, 
but honey-dealers) to exclude eastern honey, and 
make a market for California honey. When I re- 
ceived this letter I thought I would write and tell 
you of it, but I put it off, and probably would not, if 
I had not seen in last GLEANINGS where Joseph H. 
Snyder asks the question, “Can honey-comb be 
counterfeited?" and you say it is a falsehood of the 
papers. By what I have written, you can see that 
it is not told by the papers alone, but by men whose 
interest it is to make people believe that our honey 
is not as pure as California honey. 

Warwick, N.Y. H. P. DEMAREST. 

Friend D., hunt up the gentleman, make 
him tell him where he saw them manufac- 
turing comb honey in Chicago, and go there 


and hunt them up. If it transpires, how- | 


ever, that the gentleman whom you mention 
is found to be a man whose word ean not be 
relied on, it were a pity you hadn‘t found it 
out befcre you sent us this letter. I do not 
know what does possess people to pass 
around falsehoods in this way, unless it is 
their desire to make believe they are better 
posted than other people. 


I clip the following from a Kansas paper. I think 
that that caps any thing I have seen lately. I think 


we ougbt tochip in and help him out with a large | 


“ea;" FRANK D. FRENCH. 
Miller's Corners, N. Y., March 11, 1885. 
Below is the clipping inclosed with the 
letter : 
Can make honey that cin not be distinguished from pure 


honey, for eight cents per pound. Send fifty cents in postage 
stamps for recipe. Address box 4, Wakefield, Neb. 


Thank you, friend F. Send us ail such) 


notices you can possibly get hold of. As 
good liquid honey can be bought now al- 
most anywhere for 10 cts. per lb., it seems to 


me there jis not very much of a temptation | 


to manufacture spurious honey. Set down 
any man as a humbug and swindler who 
wants to sell a recipe for doing something. 


All recipes of any value are sooner or later | 


found in our recipe-books, or in the indus- 


trial papers devoted to that particular class | 


to which the recipe belongs. Fifty cents, 
or any other sum, for information that can 
be printed on a little slip of paper, is a swin- 
dle. 


DO BEE-KEEPERS ADULTERATE THELR HONEY? 
This is a question which we should consider very 
carefully. Bee-keepers should be careful how 


little and others, in regard to feeding sugar syrup. 
We should have to go to some old-fogy log-gum 
bee-keeper to get pure honey, if we should follow 
their advice. They make a terrible fuss when some 
one says we sell them sugar. But, what are tney 
doing? Are they advancing the sale of pure honey? 


bees they will sell adulterated honey, 
Platteville, Wis. P. H. FELLows. 
Friend F., | think you are borrowing 
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trouble unnecessarily. If anybody says that 
we feed sugar to the bees in order that we 
may make honey of it, because sugar is fed 
in the fall for winter stores, I should say 
such a person would have to talk. The 
superiority of pure sugar for winter stores 
over even the best of honey is now so well 
agreed upon, that it is without question go- 
ing to be the staple winter stores of the fu- 
ture. If bees are properly fed up in the fall, 
there will be little if any need of feeding 
bees in the spring; and when you hear any 
man talk about bee-keepers adulterating 
honey with sugar, ask that man to visit 
some apiary at a time when honey is coming 
in, and his eyes will soon satisfy him that it 
is genuine honey, gathered from the flowers, 
that bee-keepers put up, and nothing else. 
Remember, also, that it 1s not what bees eat, 
but what they gather, that determines the 
quality of the honey. 


Ilere is still another, and this time it hits 
the maple-sugar makers instead of bee-men 
and grocers. Now, friends, if it is true that 
men who own sugar-bushes adulterate their 
maple sugar with cane sugars, let us get 
good proof, and then show them up without 
mercy. But lam afraid maple-sugar mak- 
ers are slandered just as the bee-keepers 
have been. No doubt owners of sugar- 
bushes buy cheap sugar; but does it neces- 
sarily follow they are using it to adulterate 
the syrup they sell ? 

It is un open secret that great quantities of mus- 
covado sugar at six to eight cents have been sold to 
owners of sugar-bushes, and that the yield of “pure” 
maple sugar will be larger than ever before. A sin- 
gle owner of a “sap-bush”’ bought ten barrels of the 
cheap brown sugar. Imitation butter must go.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


a 
WINTERING PROBLEM SETTLED. 


OR AT LEAST FRIEND HEDDON THINKS IT Is, 
HOPE no one will be startled when I say that I 
have solved the wintering problem, to my own 
i satisfaction. When I say that, notwithstand- 
ing Ihave in past years been quite a heavy 
loser of bees during winter—bees treated by 
nature and myself, the same as others in other lo- 
cations, which wintered well—that for the future I 
would not give ten cents per colony to have my 
bees insured against winter losses, I have, to back it 
up, satisfactory evidence of the correctness of the 
pollen theory. 

One year ago last winter I made extensive expert- 
ments regarding the cause of bee-diarrhcea. The 
winter was such that but little diarrhoea occurred. 
Although every thing pointed favorably to the 
theory, yet I was not perfectly satistied. Knowing 


| that there is some truth in the theory, that all our 
they follow the advice of Mr. Heddon and Mr. Doo- | 


improvements and discoveries are a slow growth, 


| cultured by many, yet I felt that this slow growth 
| might go on growing until after I had ceased to be, 
| and yet be growing, with little signs of blossoming 
| or bearing fruit. Perhaps I am a little impetuous 
for something in the near future—something I can 
| profit by, here and now. If Iam, this propensity 
Not much. Just as long as they feed sugar to their | 


led me to again go into experimenting more than 


| before; and while last winter’s experiments cost 


me more than $1000, I feel more than paid in the 
satisfaction I now enjoy over this problem—more 
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than paid as regards my own future bee-keeping, to 
say nothing of what I may do for others; for I feel 
confident that I can now lay down specific rules by | 
which all can winter their bees with perfect safety | 
every time, The near future will decide whether or | 
not lam correct. If any such rules have ever be- 
fore been given us, I know not when or by whom. | 
Iam aware that many bee-keepers have supposed 
that the wintering problem was a simple one, and | 
one which they understood. They thought so be- | 
cause they had never failed of successful wintering. 
Then they would tell us just how they did it, and | 
the different means and ways reported were almost 
as numerous as the reporters. And then some one | 
would arise and report failure by the same process- | 
es, which proved conclusively that the ways and | 
means provided by the successful reporters were | 
only such as would warrant success with their in- | 
dividual conditions and environments. 

I now propose to lay down such rules as I fully 
believe all can succeed with; and without courting 
any belligerent discussions, I wish to leave my | 
record as a discoverer in this problem, with the | 
actual practical results of the future. 

I must first give great credit to Prof. A. J. Cook, 
with whom I have been corresponding, and sending 
specimens for the past month, and who has worked | 
out the chemical and microscopic part of the prob- | 
lem in a large degree. 

First, having been able to remove the cause of | 
bee-diarrhcea, and, of course, its consequent effects, 
Ihave found that bees quite readily succumb to 
freezing, which I believe is greatly aided by | 
their inability to expel aqueous vapor in a low 
temperature. By unwarranted and severe expos- 
ure to cold, Ihave frozen to death over 75 colonies, 
with no diarrhoea whatever. Had I not first re- 
moved the cause of diarrhcea, these colonies would 
have discharged that fecal mass before they sue- 
cumbed to cold (as we commonly use the term). 

Second, this fecal discharge known as bee-diar- 
rhoea is every time composed of nitrogen, as I have 
been claiming for the last two years; and while, | 
undoubtedly, in 99 cases out of every 100, this nitro- | 
gen is taken from bee-bread or floating pollen in 
the honey, Prof. Cook thinks that possibly it may be 
taken by consumption of bacteria by the bees, 
which he has found in rare cases swarming in their 
intestines. We would find bacteria with fermenta- 
tion. One fall my bees carried in nearly a quart of 
cider per hive. Though the following winter was 
not severe, yet those that were confined for three 
or four weeks showed no symptoms of fecal accu- | 
mulations at the end of that time. I have seen colo- 
nies have diarrhoea badly, with no longer confine- 
ment with stores of ripe honey and perfect bee- 
bread. I have also seen the same fecal accumula- 
tions take place with only two or three days’ con- | 
tinement, but at that season of the year when bees 
were exerting themselves, and consequently con- 
suming pollen daily. 

[have just read Mr. Doolittle’s article on page 
231, andin the Am. Bee Journal 1 read his account | 
of the time and way in which he supplied the colo- | 
ny in question with sugar syrup and no pollen. | 
Scientists know there is no nitrogen in pure sugar 
syrup. They also know that tissue can not be 
created, either in the growth of new individuals, or | 
in making up waste, caused by exertion in older 
ones, without the element nitrogen. 

The 200 young light-colored bees, together with 
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the *“‘ patch of brood as big as a silver dollar,” show 
| conclusively that Mr. D.’s colony possessed nitro- 


gen, and it seems clear to me that they possessed 
pollen; for Prof. Cook writes me that, in examining 
bees and combs from this same colony, he found 
traces of pollen in the comb, some cases of undi- 
gested pollen in the bees’ excreta, also bacteria; 


| and later he writes me that Dr. Kedzie, our State 


chemist, finds this excreta from Mr. Doolittle’s bees 
“eontaining nitrogen in abundance.’ Prof.Cook 


| also says that Mr. Doolittle’s case appears to him 


to show very mild symptoms of the disease. I had 


| one colony die with the disease in most radical form 


over a month ago, from which I sent Prof. Cook 
diarrhcetic excreta from a top-bar, and pollen from 
the comb just under the top-bar. He analyzed both 
carefully with a powerful microscope. He says the 
excreta was not only almost entirely pollen, but 


| the same kind of pollen as that sent him in the 


comb beneath the top-bar. He concludes by say- 


| ing, ‘* The pollen you sent had been liberally appro- 


priated by the bees, whose excreta you sent.” The 
Professor also says, that, after many examinations, 
he is positive that bees never discharge dry excreta. 
He further writes me that he procured some bees 
of a neighbor. These bees were lately dead of 
diarrhoea, and he found their bodies nearly bursting 
with the dark turgid excreta which, when microsco- 
pically examined, proved to be pollen grains held in 
a watery mixture. 

I assert the following, without fear that future 
discoveries will prove me incorrect: 

1. Diarrheetic accumulations are composed of 
nitrogen. 

2. This nitrogen is practically, and in nearly 
every instance, taken by way of consumption of 
bee-bread, or floating pollen, in the honey. 

3. Bees can use bee-bread for making chyme, or 
jelly, for larval food, without getting it into their 
intestines, thus aggregating fecal matter. But 
said chyme, being fed to the larvew, and not con- 
sumed by the old bees, they can and do breed in 
confinement, without accumulating fecal matter, 
thus engendering disease. 

4. Bees may quite easily perish from cold, without 
any disease whatever. 

5. Sugar syrup contains no nitrogen, but more 
heat-producing elements than honey, hence it is 
cheaper and safer as a winter food. 

6. A low temperature will cause bees to endeavor 
to add to their methods of producing heat, by way of 
food, that of exercise, and this exercising will cause 
a waste of tissue which the bees will try to replen- 


| ish by consumption of nitrogen. (I find in every 


case, where my sugar-fed colonies were trusted 


| with a few cells of bee-bread, and then subjected to 


alow temperature, they ate every particle within 
their reach.) 

7. Bees will let their bee-bread alone as long as 
the temperature is high enough so that no exercise 
is needed. 

8. Bees may be forced to the consumption of pol- 
len by its presence floating in the honey, constitut- 
ing their winter stores. 

CONCLUSION. 
If the honey is free from floating pollen, or bac- 


| teria, bees can be successfully wintered with it, if 


put into a repository whose temperature never 
goes below 40 or 45,° if the colonies are well ar- 
ranged for retaining their heat within their hives, 
bee-bread or no bee-bread. 


Ree: As eis 
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Toeconomize in food, and insure freedom from ni- 
trogen, feed your colonies sugar-syrup stores with 
as little honey and bee-bread in the hive as possible, 


and place these colonies in a warm repository, and | 


keep up the temperature to 45,° and you will never 
lose your bees during winter, with any length of 
confinement we ever experience in latitudes where 
bees are kept. 


| several stamps, for postage, etc., I will mail hima 
| sample. J. F. Fuory. 
| Lemore, Tulare Co., Cal. 


nel) oe 


SWEET CORN AS A HONEY-PLANT, 


ALSO SOME OF ITS OTHER—* ADVANTAGES.” 


Having believed this three years, I have been at | 


work developing a system of 


surplus receptacles, bringing our brood-chamber 


out in fall almost entirely destitute of honey, and | 
I have succeeded to my | 
satisfaction, and proven the system's advantages | 
as regards increase of profit, and decrease of labor, , 


with very little bee-bread. 


in all directions, and will delineate it to your 

readers ata future time. It is very pleasant to be 

able to dictate an improved and cheaper kind of 

winter stores, without the troublesome, perplexing, 

and, in many instances, dangerous job of late ex- 

traction. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., April 3, 1885. 


rn or 
MR. J. F. FLORY’S SECTION CORNER- 
CLAMP. 
HIS REPLY TO THE QUERIES ON 


N answer to your queries on pages 100 and 162, as 
to how I close up the ends of my corner-clamp- 
ed sectional honey-boxes, I will say that I am 
not yet satisfied what plan is best—to put wood 
inthe end as you suggest, or tin, cut about ', 

an inch narrower than they are high, and \ inch 
longer than they are wide, and then bend it so it 
will fit close over the outside of the section, and 
then slip it under the clamps, which will hold it 
tight up to the section without nailing, or else have 
your clamped sections about ': inch shorter than 
your cap, and putathin board ', or 3-16 thick be- 
tween them and the cap. Some will use them just 
as they do the Tulare sectional box; viz., have 
them fit up snug to the side of the cap; but T object 
to that plan, for the simple reason that, if bits of 
comb are attached to the cap, in lifting them out or 
in lifting the cap off first, leaving the honey sitting 


PP. 100 AND 162, 


on the hive, which is the better plan, it will bruise | 


the outside of the comb; but by having a thin 


board between the cap and honey, and lifting the | 


cap off first, these boards can be laid back, and then 
there will be no bruising of the honey whatever. 
This, of the three plans mentioned, I am inclined to 
think will be the best plan. 


You still seem to think that I must have a double | 
If the clamps, as you ad- | 
mit, are only 's inch thick, and you put one on | 
certainly have but one | 
space, and that just double the thickness of the | 


bee-space in tiering up. 


top of the other, you 
clamps, making it 14 inch, hence we can have but 
one space between each tier, no matter how many 
tiers you may have; while the Heddon has two and 


a honey-board besides. 


At our last convention at Hanford, March 4, there | 


was but one objection urged against them; and his 
idea was, that the bees would wax and glue be- 
tween the sections. 


don case. 
have I them for sale; but if any one will send me 


management by | 
which we can get nearly all our honey stored in the | 


As tothe wax, I have no fears | 
whatever; but how much, if any, they will glue it I | 
can not say, but certainly not more than the Hed- | 
I am not manufacturing them, neither | 


> GOOD many seeds are sold, and a good 
» deal of time and money is spent in 
raising plants that yield honey and 
nothing else. Well, dear friends, | 
have many times told you that I felt a 
little anxious when you sent for seeds pro- 
ducing plants that promise no return except 
the honey they may furnish. But if you 
should plant our best varieties of sweet corn, 
and give it a good cultivation, I should not 
worry about you one bit. You know we have 
advertised four different kinds of corn for 
some years past. Well, it just occurred to 
me this spring that perhaps I had better see 
if any of these old kinds had been super- 
seded. Below is friend Kendel’s reply in re- 
‘gard to the matter, and I thought it too bad 
to keep it all to myself. If you want any of 
the seeds he mentions in his article, he will 
give you the real genuine at the lowest mar- 
ket price; or, if more convenient, you can 
send the order directly to us, and we will 
send the things with your goods. 

Mr. A. I. Root: In reply to yours of April 2, we 
would say we have a decided improvement over 
Minnesota in Ford's Early Sweet, which is nearly a 
week earlier, larger, and- somewhat sweeter, with 
price same as Minnesota. Fora second early, the 
Moore's Concord holds its own; the Croby’s is some- 
times thought to bea little sweeter, but is not so 
fine and large an ear, so that the Concord takes the 
lead for market purposes. For the third, Early 
Mammoth has no peer; it is sweet, productive, large 
ear, and continues a long time in the milk. For a 
fourth, the Stowell Evergreen or the Egyptian are 
favorites, the Evergreens for evaporating; but for 
excellence of flavor, the Egyptian. The Evergreen 
is so well known it needs no description; the Egyp- 

tian is 12 to 14 rowed, fair sized ear, not quite as 
large as evergreen, but has a pleasant habit of pro- 
ducing two or three ears to the stalk when not 
planted too close. 

You can not urge the friends too strongly to 
plant corn of the four different seasons all at one 
planting, which is preferable to successive plant- 
ings for the following reasons: 

1. The work of planting is all done at the prop- 
er time, and one can put his mind at perfect rest 
on the sweet-corn question. 

2. The first and second early are not quite as de- 
sirable varieties as the third and fourth varieties; 
| butif the former are not planted, no corn can be 
| picked for the table until the third early * Mam- 
moth ”’ comes, and the ground can all be cleared of 


| stalks, and other crops planted upon the earlier 


patches. 
3. After the Mammoth has been all used whilst 


| just right, the later varieties will just begin to be 


good, and will continue so until frost. 

4. The stalks being of half the value of the crop, 
are more apt to be cut when green, and in their 
best condition for fodder; for when one knows 
there are no more ears to be gathered upon a cer- 
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tuin pateh there is no reluctance whatever in mak- 

«a clean sweep of the stalks at once. 

\nother important matter we must mention, not 
venerally understood or thought of. Instead of 
planting long rows, plant each variety as compactly 
together as possible, that it may fertilize its own 

irs more perfectly. 

The earliest may be planted in hills 8x 3, orin 
rills 3 feet by one in the row, the second 3! x 3'4, 
ind the Mammoth and later varieties, 4 x 4, or in 
rows 4 ft. apart and t ft. in the rows. 

\bout peas, we would say there bas not been as 
much improvement, with the exception of Amer- | 
can Wonder, for first early; but these, although a 
very nice pea, are really only a few days earlier 
than Gems, but no better in quality. There is also 
au new dwarf, Stratagem, to take the place of Cham- 
pion as third, which requires no brushing, growing | 
only 2% tt. How the quality will compare with 
(Champions, this season's experience will determine. 

You can not do better than plant all at one time. 
American Wonder or Little Gems for the first, Ad- 
vancers for second, Champion or Stratagem for 
third, and Yorkshire Hero for fourth. When Strat- 
agem are used, no sticks or brush will be required 
for any, and they will follow each other in regular 
and happy succession, giving you the very choicest 
peas in their very prime, from the beginning of the 
season to its close. All we have said about corn 
will apply with equal force to planting peas in this 
manner; even the use of the vines in their green 
state as fodder is a small item worth saving. 

The price of corn and peas is lower this season. 
Cleveland, O., April 3, 1£85. A.C. KENDEL. 





REPORUS DISCOURAGING. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE IN REGARD TO THE FEARFUL 
LOSSES OF BEES, ETC.? 

NOTICE in an old number of GLEANINGS your 
advice is to pay more attention to the depart- 
ment called Blasted Hopes, so as to keep fresh 
in the minds of the novices the uncertainty of 
bee-keeping. Well, I suppose this is good ad- 

vice, but itis wholly unnecessary just now, in this 
vicinity. We have some of us realized it to bea 
fact, that bees are sometimes an uncertain quanti- 
ty. Our empty hives and moldy combs are unan- 
swerable arguments to prove that bees will die 
sometimes; anda glance around our apiaries demon- 
strates more forcibly the “ uncertainty "’ of the bus- 
iness than whole volumes of advice. Well, nearly 
75° of the bees in a radius of 5 or 6 miles have suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable this winter. Bee-keeping 
has been‘ put back 20 years” by the recent cold 
winter, so ‘they’ tell us, but we don't believe any | 
such thing. One or two good seasons will repair | 
the Igsses, and it will * boom” again. By the way, 
we should like to hear from other neighborhoods | 
and localities, in reference to the losses. 

Economy, Ind., March, 24, 1885. G.W. WILLIAMS. 

Thank you, friend W., for your kind words. 
There is one thing we should not overlook in | 
regard to these losses. Itis going to open up 
«a trade during the year 1885 in bees and | 
queens, never heretofore known; and our | 
friends in the South will probably have a. 
brisk demand at good prices for every thing | 
in the shape of bees by the pound, in nuclei, | 
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full colonies, and for queens of every shade 
‘and color. What is our loss will be their 


gain. Again, the successful ones who have 
learned by experience and hard work how 
to winter their bees safely will this year reap 
the harvest they deserve. It reminds me of 
what friend Terry says in the new potato- 
book. A neighbor of his prepared half of 
his potato-field just as he knew it ought to 
be, then he got behind with his work, and 
short of help. and he fixed the field in the 
usual way. Theresult showed that he would 
have made money to have paid five or even 
ten dollars a day for sufficient help to have 
the work done right; and this was at a time 
when plenty of excellent men could have 
been had for $1.50 per day. Neighbor Hi. 
Was in just that predicament last fall. He 
was building, and neglected his bees, and the 
loss by this neglect will run up into the 
hundreds of dollars. We employed a care- 
ful hand to care for ours, and he had all 
the time and help he wanted, and all the 
granulated sugar he needed, and now we 
have booming colonies to meet the demand 
that has come for bees by the pound already. 


REPORT FROM INDIANA, ETC. 

We put up for winter about 100 colonies in single- 
walled hives, chaff division-boards on sides, and 
chaff cushions on top; left on summer stands. 
Fed 3'4 bbls. of sugar late in fall. Considerable re- 
mained uneapped. Colonies alive now, 30. That 
begins to look a little like ** progressive bee-keep- 
ing.’ How are yours, friend Root? I have noticed 
closely for your report, to sce how that young man 
succeeded you told about last fall. The past winter 
has been the closest lever knew here. Bees flew 
but little for nearly 3 months. FRED F. ROE. 

Jordan, Ind., March 24, 1885. 

See April Ist number, page “48. 


ONLY 2 WEAK ONES LEFT OUT OF 65. 

I have lost 31 colonies out of 51, and a neighbor of 
mine saved 2 weak ones out of 65 colonies; and as 
far as I can bear they have wintered poorly. 

A. WORTMAN. 

Seafield, White Co., Ind., March 2, 185. 


ONLY 16 LEFT OUT OF $6, AND CHAFF-PACKED. 

Bee-keepers in this vicinity are wearing very long 
faces just now, and, indeed, there is every reason to 
feel blue. Small bee-keepers have generally lost 
all. An idea may be arrived at from neighbor Dick- 
enson's report, 16 left out of %6, chaff-packed on 
summer stands. I can not give an account of my 
own at present, but know my loss to be heavy. 

J. L. COLE. 
Carlton Center, Barry Co., Mich., Mar. 27, 1885. 


LOSSES IN INDIANA. 
I estimate the number of colonies of bees within 
2% miles, fall count, 175; spring, 75. My own, fall, 


| 23; spring, 20. Thanks for the teachings of the A 
BC. Beyond the above limits there are Reynolds 


Bros., of Williamsburg, our supply-dealers, who 
have had very little loss; number of colonies kept, 


| about 60. Mr. Replogel, near Hagerstown, one of 


the most experienced bee-keepers in the county, 
lost 12 out of about 9); his are in chaff hives. The 
heaviest losses were where the extractor was used. 
A. G. MENDENHALL, 
Economy, Ind., March 25, 1885. 
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RECENT DEVELOPNENYS, 
And Suggestions and Queries Particularly Pertaining 
to the Season. 
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HEDDON’S HONEY-BOARD, 

OW wide are the slats, and how far apart, in 
Heddon’s sink honey-board? also the thick- 
ness and width of the side-pieces and end- 
bars? Does friend H. use enamel}! cloth, or 
its equivalent, above the bees? 

North Freedom, Wis. F. MINNICH. 

The slats are one inch wide, friend M. 
There are 9 of them in all. The outside 
ones are tight up against the side-strips, 
and the others are on an average about 2 
inch apart; yet in the sample sent us the 
spaces vary from a little more than ¢ inch to 
a full 4 inch, so I presume the space is not 
very important. The end and side pieces 
are & thick; the end-pieces are } wide in the 
clear, and the side-pieces 4 inch wide. In 
making similar honey-boards for the Sim- 
plicity hive, we make the slats also one inch 
wide, and the spaces 4 inch. To make them 
space the brood-frames and come out right, 
the two outside slats are only finch. This is 
because we do not use the sink honey-board 
for the Simplicity hive. as explained on page 
229. I believe friend Heddon does not use 
enamel cloth at all, or any equivalent to it. 
The cover to the hive is all the covering he 
has over the frames or over the sections. I 
should like to look through his apiary. and 
see if he or his students do not smash hun- 
dreds of bees when they place their cover 
back on the hive in a hurry. 


REVERSIBLE WIDE FRAMES. 

Have you ever tried reversible wide frames-—that 
is, wide frames with open top-bars, top-bars same 
width as the bottom, and the tops and bottoms of 
section boxes, so that the tiering-up plan could be 
practised with the wide-frame supers? The frames 
might or might not be made to reverse. Section 
eases are growing popular recently, and the chief 
reason for this seems to be that they can be tiered 
up, while close-top wide frames can not. If separa- 
tors are to be used, wide frames are best adapted 
for this purpose. If niece thick tablets of honey are 
desired, separators must be used. E. E. EWING. 

Rowlandsville, Md. 

Your remarks are good, friend E. The 
reason why we do not often wish to tier up 
wide frames is because a complete set hold- 
ing 58 sections usually give all the room any 
colony wants at one time. Where we want 
nice thick cakes of honey, I agree with you 
that separators must be used. In using 
wide frames in the house apiary, I thought 
of setting them in upside down. ‘To do this 
we should have to have narrow top- bars 
such as you describe. Projecting ends 
might be full width. If they were reversed, 
omit the supporting-arms entirely, and rest 
the frame on a quarter-inch strip of wood 
placed on the brood-frames at each end of 
the hive. 

ONE WAY THAT QUEENS ARE LOST. 

That queens which fail to return from their bri- 
dal trips are generally eaten by birds, or fall into 
the water, is well known; but that some of them 


are injured by the entanglement with the drone, | 
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the following would prove: The second year I kept 


bees I had a large after-swarm; when in the hiv« 
two days I watched to see the queen come out (.<. 
boys and beginners of all kinds do). I succeeded |}, 
seeing her go, when I was called away. In about 

of an hour, when I came back, the queen had no: 
returned, as the bees were all around the hive, ani 
ready to go some distance to the next colony, whic! 
stood on the same floor in a second story over 4 
shop. My brother, who hada mated queen in one 
of his nucleus colonies, offered the same to me to re- 
pair my loss, and we were about to drum the queen 
out, which was in a small straw hive, as were «|! 
our bees at thattime. When I went to get some- 
thing, I passed by the front of the shop, and there | 
noticed, among the usual number of crippled becs 
on the ground, a queen hopping around right below 
the entrance of my queenless hive. She had bot) 
wings torn at the ends, and one considerably. | 
realized the situation, and carried her to the hive at 
once, when all the bees went in, and happiness was 
restored, She turned out to bea first-rate queen. 
We could not but think that the queen had pulled 
toward home, and separated from the drone in 
front of her hive, where she fell. I bave often 
thought about the occurrence since, considering «|! 
the surrounding circumstances carefully, but could 
not come to any other than the above conclusion. 

Philadelphia, Mar. 9, 1885. C. H. LuTTGENs. 

Friend L., I would suggest that your 
queen got her wings torn by making a mis- 
take, and trying to go into the wrong hive. 
In such cases the bees will ball and bite 
them until they present just the appearance 
you mention. Wasn’t that the case ? 

THE OUTLOOK FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

In view of present prices, has honey and the 
bee-keeping business any future? How about the 
survival of the fittest? How about Mr. G. M. Doo- 
little’s estimates; viz., 9 ets. per lb. for extracted 
and i4 cts. for comb honey? I'd “sorter’’ like to 
know, you know. For if any one can produce a 
good article of extracted honey at low figures, I can! 
That's one comfort. CHAS. WATERHOUSE. 

Bayou Chene, La., March 23, 1885. 

Friend W., you will have to read what 
Prot. Cook says in his article in our issue of 
April 1, about the plum-grower, that said the 
curculio was his best friend, yon know. The 
survival of the fittest is a kind of hard doc- 
trine, but we have to meet it at almost every 
turn. The parable of the ten virgins strikes 
right on that point. If our things won't sell. 
there is one consolation — with the improve- 
ments we have, and the recent advances 
made, we can get a piece of ground and raise 
enough to live on; and if our products won't 
sell for money, we will just settle down and 
be happy without any. Iam glad to see you 
take “comfort,” and I guess your ground 
is good and solid. ‘ 

A HIVE WITHOUT VENTILATION EITHER UPWARD 
OR DOWNWARD, AND HOW IT TURNED OUT. 

On Novy. 231 left my home and my bees—70 stocks 
—four miles distant from the Capitol, to reside in 
Washington during the winter. I saw no more o! 
my bees until March 6, when 1 went out home and 
made an examination of them. I found 10 stocks 
dead, all late swarms which had not had sufficien! 
honey to winter. In passing on from one hive to 
another, I noticed one which excited my curiosity. 
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it was one of your Simplicity hives, which by some 
accidental oversight in the fall I had placed 
sjuarely on the bottom-board, 80 as to leave abso- 
jutely no ventilation. Were they living or suffo- 
cated? I first ‘hefted” it by lifting it bodily, bot- 
tom-board and all. Pretty weighty. Then I lifted 
the hive from the bottom-board, and out the bees 
rushed instanter by hundreds from their confine- 
ment of three and a quarter months—the liveliest 
jot in the whole apiary! This may be a fact of some 
interest to you in your discussion about “ winter 
ventilation.”” At any rate, I place it at the service 
of yourself and your bee-friends. I may add, that 
the oil-cloth cover was tightly on, on top. 
J. K. EDWARDS. 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1885. 
Friend k.,the above looks a little like a 
“clincher,” but Ido not think it is quite, 
for Simplicity hives as a rule have cracks 
enough to give about all the ventilation a 
colony would ordinarily need in winter. 
But it proves one thing, however, that our 
fastening bees in their hives is not always 
detrimental. Accidents of this kind have a 
great many times demonstrated that Sens 
often do live, in spite of carelessness, and in 
spite of a kind of treatment (enameled cloth 
sealed down tight for instance) that our bee- 
pron: would most of them pronounce “sure 
death. 


THE DISPLAY OF HONEY AT NEW ORLEANS. 

I don't think you are doing your subscribers just- 
ice by not giving us a report of the honey show at 
New Orleans. I for one have been waiting patient- 
ly for the report. I think it would interest most 
bee-keepers more than the harangue about the Hed- 
don hive and fixtures that few practical bee-keepers 
would use. I don't know of what use a bee-journal 
is if itdon’t give a report of such fairs as the Orleans 
show. LUKE SNOW. 

Lamar, Barton Co., Mo., April 1, 1885. 

Friend S., although there were a great 
many fine displays at New Orleans, I do 
not think among them all was any equal to 
some we have had at our different fairs. 
The exhibition at Toronto, for instance, was 
ahead of any thing I saw at New Orleans. 
Most of the States made an exhibit of honey 
as well as other products, and some of them 
were very fine, but probably not nearly as 
fine as one singly might have been made 
had the States all united in getting it up. 
The exhibits were most of them much like 
what we have had at our fairs and exposi- 
tions,and therefore I do not see thatit called 
for any particular comment. 


CALIFORNIA HONEY AND EASTERN HONEY. 

I] have just noticed in GLEANINGS the result of 
your experiments with the hydrometer on different 
kinds of honey. You say that the California sage 
honey is not as thick as the eastern white-clover 
honey, and that a gallon of the latter will weigh 
more than a gallon of the former. Now, I think 
that you are a little “off,” somewhere. If I mis- 
take not, you always count your eastern honey at 
11 lbs. to the gallon, while our California honey will 
weigh a little over 12 lbs. to the gallon; that is, a 5- 
gallon can when full will weigh from 62 to 65 Ibs., 
never less than 60 lbs. W. W. BLIss. 

Duarte, Cal., March 16, 1885. 


Friend B., I admit that the California hon- | 
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ey was the thic aah and I expected the hy- 
drometer to rise up higher in it, but it did 
not do so. The only conclusion I could 
come to was, that the specimen of clover 
honey tried alongside of it was remarkably 
heavy ; there were “a good many ounces to 
the pound,” as the saying is. I will make 
some further tests with the hydrometer, and 
report. 

WHAT TO DO WITH HIVES FULL OF COMBS AND 

HONEY, WHERE THE BEES HAVE DIED, ETC. 

I have been trying to raise bees and make honey 
several years, but have had bad luck, and get but 
little honey. Last year and the one before IT had 
over 30 stands and they do not make as much honey 
as I can eat, and now I have only 16 left. I should 
like to know how to manage the old hives that have 
had bees to die in, so when they begin to swarm | 
ean hive them. JOHN M. ELDRIDGE. 

Huntsville, Ala., March 17, 1885. 

Friend E., put some more bees into your 
hives, by all means. You can wait until new 
swarms come out, and hive them on the 
empty combs if you choose: but I think a 
better way would be to divide a strong col- 
ony before swarming, and work those emp- 
ty combs in. 

FOUL BROOD WANTED. 

T am justin receipt of a letter from Frank Che- 
shire, of London, Eng., whose investigations in foul 
brood are well known and valued by the bee frater- 
nity, in which he says: ‘tI shall regard a little piece 
of comb containing the remains of larvee dead of 
foul brood as a great acquisition, since it would en- 
able me to determine the identity or otherwise of 
the bachillus on the two sides of the Atlantic.’ Will 
you kindly give this publicity in your valuable jour- 
so that any brother bee-keeper having foul 
brood may aid in valuable researches by mailing as 
requested? His correct address is, Frank Cheshire, 
Avenue House, Acton, London, England. Any one 
mailing will be kind enough to pack securely in 
wadding, inclosed in a wooden box, so that the sam- 
ples will not be useless when they reach London. 

Philadelphia, Mar. 23, 1885. ARTHUR Topp. 

We presume some of our readers will be 
able to accommodate friend Cheshire. As a 
rule, however, I object to foul brood being 
sent around by mail promiscuously ; but it 
may be all right in this ease. At one of our 
conventions, Prof. Cook made the remark 
that if any professional man wished to make 
experiments with it he had better go where 
it was already, instead of having bees ship- 
ped to him ; bat I believe he referred princi- 
pally to sending an infected colony away for 
experiment. 


DEATH FROM A BEE-STING,. 


I remember reading in GLEANINGS some time 
ago what 8S. A. Dyke said about bee-stings, and 
I think that his advice to use veils is very good, 
asa Mr. W. T. Burns, living on West Prairie, Trem- 
peleau Co., while taking the honey from a hive 
of bees, on the 13th of last August, was stung 
in one eye, was taken with convulsions, and he 
died in half an hour. An instance of the kind 
may not occur again, and then it may — we do 
not know; and to keep on the safe side is com- 
mendable to every one handling bees. 

Tomah, Wis., Mar. 20, 1885. L. 8S. GRIGGs. 

Friend G., this is sad news indeed, and it 
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may be a good thing for people whose system 


is very sensitive to stings, to wear veils. I 
do not believe, however, that I shall wear a 
veil. unless it is necessary to go out among 
very angry bees when something usual is go- 
ing on. I think your caution will have the 
effect of eesnatey me not to let a bee get 
too near my eye can pretty nearly always 
tell when a bee is likely to sting me, and at 
such times I look out that he does not get a 
chance. If he is really bent on mischief, I 
would take time to strike and kill him be- 
fore going on with my work. I can general- 
ly do this by striking him to the ground with 
my hand, and then putting my foot on him. 
If you strike a bee down, be sure you keep 
him down; for if he gets up he will sting 
yousure. Now, I donot mean because I have 
said this, that you are to go into an apiary 
striking and fighting every bee that comes 
along. Attend to your business, and they 
will attend to theirs, as a rule. Never stop 
to strike a bee down as | mentioned, unless 
it is pretty evident that there is no other 
way to get along with him. Unless you are 
an old hand at the business, I do not believe 
I would advise you to try it, even then. 


BEES INTERESTING THE CHILDREN, ETC. 

For years I have had such an earnest desire to 
keep bees, and know something of their wonderful 
little ways, that my husband, at the last State Fair, 
purchased mea hive well stocked with bees and 
honey, from Mr. F. 8. Wilder, Barnesville,Ga. Now, 
if it does not encroach too much on your time, | 
wish to write you how much pleasure these bees, 
together with your delightful A B C book, give 
us. Whenever I open it, every little fellow 
stands around my knee and listens and laughs as I 
read aloud tothem. Each and all of us have an 
earnest desire to know you and little Blue Eyes. 
Do you know any thing of the *“*\dogwood’’? Isita 
honey or pollen producer? I commenced with one 
colony, but intend to have a large apiary before I 
give itup, and wish to know all about bees. My 
apiary will be exactly like your “ Grapevine” api- 
ary. Mrs. R. A. NISBET. 

Bloomfield, Georgia. 

Dogwood has been spoken of as a honey- 
plant, but I do not believe it bears very 
much nectar—at least, the kinds we have 
around here do not. 


BEES ON COMBS OF HONEY IN UPPER 
STORIES, ETC. 

I commenced winter with 30 colonies; lost 19. I 
am not discouraged yet. Last October, when I 
packed my bees for winter, I left two with the 
combs in the upper story. They wintered first class. 
Two-thirds of the bees are lost in this vicinity. I 
have kept bees for six years, and never lost a 
swarm by going to the woods. My apiary is within 
six rods of the woods. I have small trees for them 
to cluster on. I use the hiving-box, and like it very 
ntuch; it saves time and trouble. I have the alsike 
clover, and like it for hay and pasture. I have8 
acres on the ground now. C. W. Por. 

Jones, Mich., March 30, 1885. 


CALIFORNIA. 
We have had no rain for more than two months, 
and we are beginning to be solicitous for the fu- 
ture crop. These are usually our rainy months. 
Sespe, Cal., March 4, 1885, R. WILKIN. 


WINTERING 
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TAKING DOWN NOTES. 


SAVAGE TELLS THE CHILDREN ABOUT 
WRITING WHAT THEY LEARN. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We all enjoy read- 
ing your letters in GLEANINGS, and seeing 
the interest you have in bee culture. No 
doubt many of your communications can 
not find a place. as there is not nearly room 

enough for them all. We older boys and girls are 
sometimes troubled because our scribblings do not 
appear in print, and we think they are better than 
yours. But I guess Uncle Amos knows what is 
best. If you knew him as well as I do you would be 
sure of that. I'll tell you what we willdo. We will 
have a blank book, and write down all that we do 
and see done with bees; and by and by, when the 
big folks are discussing something that they think 
very important, perhaps we can look over our 
pages and find something put down, and can give 
facts and dates that will be instructive, even to 
those who know a great deal alreudy. 

After reading what Mr. Root told the friends at 
New Orleans about what has been done in bee cul- 
ture forso many years, I got out some old books in 
which Lused to write down all operations among 
the bees that 1 had a hand in, and found many 
strange things that were not well known at that 
time, but are now well understood. One book be- 
gins 1857, and you will think by that he must be an 
old boy by this time. Well, he is not bigger than 
some of you, any way, and often feels “just as 
young as he used to be.” It is very entertaining to 
read over about those experiments and blunders, 
and groping in the dark before we had the movable 
frame and the observatory hive, and many facili- 
ties now so common. I think I made some discover- 
ies of things not known, or disbelieved, at that 
time. I don't think any one had seen a worker-bee 
laying eggs, and very many denied the possibility 
of such athing. Here is an item, Aug. 16, 1864: 

“A few drone -cells have been constructed in 
observatory hive No.1. In one of these I this day 
detected a small bee (worker) depositing an egg. 
On examination, several other cells adjoining and 
on the opposite side are found to be supplied with: 
eggs, from the same source most likely, 1 have" 
succeeded in capturing the usurper in the act of 
pote. grrr nd an egg—proved to be a worker, being 

very different from a queen, and by trying to sting 
when taken. On dissection I found one small egg 


within. A microscope of sufficient power would no 
doubt show more numerous proofs of a laying 


worker.’ 

I did not generally make so long a story unless it 
was something unusual. To this day I have never 
seen any account from any one that has seen that 
process; but now we all know about it, and often to- 
our sorrow. Ithink there are many things to-day 
that need your keen eyes to see, and your ready 
fingers to note down, and you will not have to wait 
twenty years, and hunt up the fact in an old record 
book; for now everybody rushes into print, or tries 
to do.it; and if we find out any thing, and can prove 
it, we may do some good. 

By all means have some kind of hive with one 
comb only, and glass on both sides, so you can see 
all that is done within—not before it is done, nor 
after it is done, but while it is doing. But the chief 
thing that will give value to your observations, 
both to yourselves and to others, is to write down 
carefully what you see and do. The great Huber, 
you know, not only saw but wrote, and his wonder- 
ful book was entitled New Observations on Bees. 

Casky, Ky., March 20, 1885. DANIEL F, SAVAGE, 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 





She hath done what she could.--MARK 14: 8. 
OPENED my eyes, and saw daylight just 
tinging the landscape. Ernest was 
still sleeping soundly, but we were in 
New Orleans, and time was precious. 
Yes, the few hours we had spent there 
had cost us in cash, perhaps several dollars | 
an hour, and these hours must not be wasted. | 
We were up and dressed while it was yet 
quite early, and I told him we would go and 
tind a bootblack, and endeavor in other ways | 
to make ourselves presentable before our 
Southern friends. In front of a barber-shop | 
near by, a pleasant-looking colored boy had 
established business. His stock in trade) 
was a comfortable easy-chair, with a footstool 
for his customers while he ‘*made ’em shine.” 
Ona peg, at the back of the chair, hunga)| 
brush-broom and a good hair clothes-brush. 
[le also had the daily papers for his patrons | 
to read. I did not care tu read the papers— 
| was more anxious to read the boy. He, 
looked thriving and prosperous; and when. 
| complimented him a little, he replied that | 
le had another stand besides this one; and 
down the street apiece, across the way, was 
another colored boy presiding over a similar | 
institution. Before we got through, an old | 


Tew 





> a — 
He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 





that he was likely to lose a job by the boy’s 
neglect, he called him to asense of duty by 
a peculiar shrill whistle. These two boys, 
almost of an age, in their conduct plainly 
showed why one was proprietor and the 
other simply hired help. 

Off at one side was a triangular piece of 
ground, left by a meeting of two streets, one 
coming into the other diagonally. This 
plat had been made into a small park. The 
park occupied the piece between the two 
streets, something like the central part of a 
big letter A. Where the cross-piece is put 
on the letter A, was a pretty fair-sized two- 
story brick building, evidently built to give 
as much room as possible, without much ex- 
pense. The park contained a fountain, 
some small tropical trees. and flowers, and in 


| the center of it all a piece of statuary in 


white marble. Whom do you suppose the 
statuary represented, boys and girls? Some 
great man, think you? No,it was simply 
the representation of a pleasant-looking el- 
derly lady sitting in an arm-chair, with her 
hand laid lovingly on the shoulder of a little 
girl. I asked my neighbor who was black- 
ing my boots, who the old lady was. By the 
way, this colored boy was my neighbor, was 
he not? I do not know why he was not, for 
he was smart, and diligent in business; in 


gent came along and proposed to patronize | fact, that boy was a model servant to the 
the branch” shop; but the boy who was| people. But, more of this further on. 

hired to take care of it was off looking, or! ‘ Why, sir,” said he, “ that was built aft- 
listening to idle gossip. My young friend'| er Margaret died. The people of New Or- 
kept an eye on his apprentice, while he care- | leans raised money and had it made because 
fully got every bit of the mud out of even! they loved her. The reason they loved her 
the seams of my boots; and when he saw! was because she always loved children so 
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was one Of her favorites. She always hunt- 
ed up the poor children, sir, and finally she 
was so kind and good to them that the peo- 
ple helped her build that asylum you see.” 


And as he spoke he pointed to the brick | 


building I have mentioned before. Sure 
enough, there it stood right near the piece 
of statuary; and across it, in letters dim 


with time, were words something like these: | 


‘** Asylum for orphan children.’ 
**T tell you sir,’ he went on,** you just 
ought to have seen these streets here at the 


time the statue was unveiled. There were | 
so many people crowding to get even a sight | ‘ 
of it that you could not find a place to stand | 


nor sit down on any of these buildings or in 
any of the streets. W hen she died, the peo- 
ple of New Orleans felt awful bad.” 


I learned from him further, that every- | 


body called her just simply Margaret, and 
nothing more. I presume, from what he 
said, that she was not a married woman. 


Her whole life seemed to have been given to | 


homeless orphan children ; and in living for 
them she was living for the Savior. I gath- 
ered from his talk that she was a Christian, 


and I can readily imagine that when she | 
went home to the Master, her welcome must | 


have been in words something like these : 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 


dom prepared tor you from the foundation of the | 


world: for I was a hungered, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was astran- 
ger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: 
I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me.—MATT, 25: 34, 35, 36. 

Very likely her reply would have been the 
following: 

Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, and fed thee? 
or thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we thee 
a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed 
thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee? 

For Lam sure, from taking a look at that 
kind motherly face, she never thought, 


while doing all this little work in building | 
up this asylum for these little ones, that she | 


was doing more than her duty ; but I think 


I may be sure the dear Savior replied to her | 


something like the answer which we see in 
this fortieth verse. 

Verily Isay unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. 


I stepped out of the chair, thinking of this, 


and rejoicing that I had found traces of the | 


Savior and a Savior’s love, right here in the 


heart of the great city of New Orleans. I. 


told my young friend (yes, by this time he 
was not only a neighbor but a friend, and I 
should be glad to see him and grasp his hon- 


est hand at any time), that Lhad got my | 


cloths muddy some, and I wished to get him 
to brush me up nice, so I should not be 
ashamed of myself when I rose up to talk to 
the bee-friends. 

To be sure, sir,”’ he replied, ** lalways do 
that.’ And after he had done his work to 


my full satisfaction I asked what was to) 
vay. You know, the people of New Orleans | 


iave been accused of charging exorbitantly 
for every thing. Well, I was a little sur- 
prised when he said a nickel. He, like 
Johnny Stout, whom I told you of a while 
ago, rejoiced in giving humanity “ full 


much. That little girl you see by her side | 
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value * for all he received. No wonder he 
had two chairs. Before we took the street- 
| car I glanced again at the beautiful picture 
| in white marble, illumined now by the rising 
| sun, and [ thought of Christ’s words as he 
spoke of that other woman, “ She hath done 
what she could.” 





BLASTED HOPES. 


| MANY BEES AND FEW HIVES, OR MANY HIVES AN} 
FEW BEES—WHICH? 





to ask me if it was not about time for the 
bees to swarm. Itold him that it was time, 
but that I did not want any more bees, and | 
was going to run mine without increase, a 7 
Heddon, as much as possible. 

“Well,” said he, ‘1 want mine to swarm; it secms 
to me that bees do better if they swarm early, and | 
have a hive down there that is just booming, and | 
am looking for them to come out every day. Don't 
you think it would be a good plan to pile straw on 
| the hives and sweat them out?” 

** Now, Brother Phillips,” said I, ‘** we don't look at 
bee-keeping from the same standpoint. I run my 
bees for honey; you run yours for bees; you are 
anxious to have your yard dotted over with littic 
boxes with a few bees in them, while I would have 
all of mine in one hive if possible, so we must each 


” 


P NE evening last spring Bro. Fhillips came over 


| go our own gate. 

In a few days he came up again, and this time he 
had asmile spread all over his face; his bees had 
swarmed—swarmed gloriously—three swarms from 
the same hive, and he rubbed his hands together 
and chuckled. This was right in the white-clover 
honey harvest, and my bees were rolling and tum- 
bling over each other to get into the hives with 
their loads of nectar. 

It might have been ten days before I saw Bro. 
Phillips again, when he said that his bees were do- 
ing well; he had nine new swarms, and every 
thing was humming. 

* And how many pounds of honey have you sold?" 
I asked. 

“Oh! not any,” he said. “Tam not raising honey; 
I am raising bees; and when I get becs enough, I}! 
put them to raising honey.” 
| Well, he increased his from six to nineteen (1 
think); then the honey season was over, and it was 
all the bees could do to live the rest of the time. 
Last week Sister Phillips was over, and she said 
| their bees were all dead, with plenty of bees and 
| honey in the hives. 

This morning as I was driving through town « 
woman carrying a sleeping baby in her arms stop- 
| ped me to ask about the bees; hers were all dead 
but two colonies; had six in the fall; then when | 
drove up to the grocery, a man hailed me to know 
how the bees were doing; and he said the bee 
keepers along Spoon River that had three and four 
hundred hives of bees had lost all of them. M) 
friend Ladd, of Ipava, who bought bees of me two 
years ago, lost all of his, some six or eight colonics 
(I forget which), and he ought to have lost them, 
for he never put even so much as a chaff cushion on 
| them, but left them to die. Then when I drove 
around by the factory, two more men told me o! 
their bee-losses. Friend Hart, of Vermont, IIL, is 
scientific bee-keeper. He has his hives in his door- 
yard, and they are painted green and purple and 








ISS) 
brown and white, and are very attractive. There 
they were all winter: but one day we drove by, and 
not a hive was to be seen. I knew what that sign 
meant, and although I have not spoken to him 
about it ] know that all his bees are dead. 

MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill., Mareh 27, 1885. 
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A KIND LETTER FROM A YOUNG BEE.- 
KEEPER. 


ALSO SOME WISE WORDS LIN REGARD TO BEING SICK. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—I have been studying 
bee-keeping for three years. During the 
summer of 1883 1 visited the‘ Home of the 
Honey-Bees,”” in company with my father. 
We spent a very pleasant day there, and 

were very kindly treated by the proprietor and his 
son, Who took pains to show us over the factory and 
grounds. Owing to my occupation, that of railroad 
station agent, Ihave not had much time to devote 
to bees, but have hadafew every year since I be- 
came interested in them, in order to get practice. 
Last spring I bought six colonies of a bee-keeper, 
at $6.00 each. Tletafriend have them on shares, 
and when they had increased by natural swarming 
to 18 colonies I sold out, just doubling my money on 
them. 

[have been much helped by the Home Papers. 
Itismy humble opinion, that you are doing a greater 
work in them than in all the rest; but the bee-work 


is neecssary, in order to gain access to the people, 
and carry Our Homes to many hungry souls, I 


louned GLEANINGS of Jan. Ib to a neighbor. He 
was so pleased with it he wanted to know if he could 
get the Home Papers published separately. He did 
not care any thing about bees, but he liked that 
number of Our Homes so much he had read it twice. 
I was especially pleased with the one in GLEANINGS 
of Feb. 15, under the text, ** Fear not, little flock.” 
[fully agree with you, and Iam ready to “ follow 
with my coat off.” 

it seems to me God has surrounded us with innu- 
merable blessings which many do not sec, much 
less take advantage of them. Js there not also an- 
other reason than those pointed out by you why so 
many people, and especially Christian people, fail 
to get on prosperously? They fail to do their duty 
inregard to giving of their substance to carry on 
the Lord’s work. Ohif they only knew the blessing 
that would follow the giving of the tenth of their 
income to the Lord! Are we not required to give 
that much? and can we expect to prosper while we 
wrongfully withhold what belongs to him? He 
says, “ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in my house, and prove me 
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now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not | 


open you the windows of heaven and pour you out 
«blessing that there shall not be room cnough to 
receive it.” 

| should like to give my experience in regard to 
matter, A few years ago, both myself and 
wife had poor health, and were paying out money 
‘or doctors’ bills and medicine. 1 was constantly in 
fear lest Lshould be throw® out of employment, 
ind poverty seemed to stare me in the face. I had 
heen in the habit of giving more or less at random 
for gospel purposes, but finally we were led to see 
that it was our Christian duty to consecrate a tenth 
ol our earnings to the Lord. We began to do so, 
ind this is the result: We were soon led to see that 


this 





mde 


we should stop paying out money for medicine. 
God had given us pure air and sunlight, and these, 
with temperate living, were all the medicine we 
necded. For over a year we have not used any 
drugs in our family; our health has become good; 
we have been prospered in every way. | have 
saved more in one year’s time since we began to 
give the tenth than in three or four years previous- 
ly; but better than that, all fear and anxiety re- 
garding our living is gone; we are willing to work: 
we love te work, and we know our Father will keep 
his promise. This giving of the tenth is a great in- 
centive to diligence; it is the best cure for discon- 
tent and slothfulness that I ever knew of. 
HARRY LATHROP. 

Browntown, Wis., March 26, 1885. 

Why, my young friend, your concluding 
remarks are a whole sermon in themselves. 
Saving doctors’ bills by lending to the Lord— 
what a grand thought! And Iam just as 
sure you have got it right, as I am that the 
air was made for us to breathe. 


EEF 
HAVE AN OBJECT. 


Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.—1!. Cor. 10: 31. 
EAR JUVENILES, do you have an object 
ahead when you begin to play? Now you 
know that most people, when they work, 
have an object; that is, they work to accom- 
plish something. Now, when you commence 
to play, if you would say to yourself, ‘ lam going 
to have a good time with my dolly or my dog, now 
how shall I begin?” don’t you think that your play 
would do you more good, and then you would be 
learning ‘something besides? May be you can not 
see what there would be to learn in playing for any 
especial object. Well, I have seen men, and wo- 
men too, who would work hard all their lives, and 
never accomplish much. You see, they had not 
learned to work to the best advantage for an object, 
so I want you all to try to work or play so that you 
‘an get the most good out of it. 

If you do not quite understand me, ask papa or 
mamma to explain to you what | mean, and don't 
think, ** Oh, lam only playing, and it mskes no dif- 
ference whatIdo.” It does make a difference, if, 
while playing, you throw things about and leave 
them so; don't you see you are forming a habit 
that you may never get over? Now just try to be 
neat, and teach yourself to put away things you 
have got through using. You see that you have an 
object in taking care of them, first, because you 
will want them again; and second, because a good 
habit gained is a grand object to attain. Some 
work or play, as an acquaintance of ours tells a 
story. He will commence to tell aout a certain 
thing like this: * Mr. Smith was going to harness his 
horses to go to"’— And then he would branch off 
and tell where he got the horses; what Mr. So and So 
said, and would go from one thing to another until 
something would happen so that he would not have 
time to tell you what Mr. Smith was going to do; 
and if you were to remind him the next time you 
saw him of what he had commenced to tell you 
about Mr. Smith, he would, may be, finish telling 
what Mr. Smith was going to do, but he would have 
to tell a great many things first. 

Now you see, if you don't look out you may have 


| a good object to work for; but if you don’t stick to 
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that object you will be apt to find that your friends 
or neighbors will never know what that object is, 
and your life will be a comparative failure; and no 
one wants that to happen tothem. So, have an ob- 
ject in life, and stick to it. 

Aunt KATIE HILTON. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 
years of age, who writes a 
letter for this department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTIEKS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 
Many of these books contain the same mat 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz. 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer. The Roby | 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 

a Bar-Room. We have also Our Homes, Part L,and | 
Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 
photograph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 
ago. Init isa picture of myself, Bloe Eyes, and Caddy, anda 
glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
poereve of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 
you can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 
or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 


* A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.’’ 


T is spring time now, dear children; at 
4 least. it is quite springlike here in Medi- 
na. The grass is beginning to look green 
in spots, and, oh my! but you ought to 
see our strawberries. I told you how I | 
fixed the ground last fall, just as Peter Hen- 
derson said we should do it. We first made 
underdrains three feet or more deep, and 
then we plowed the ground, and subsoil 
plowed it. Then it was harrowed fine and 
soft, and then we drew on so much well- 
rotted stable manure that the men said they 
could not get it all dragged in; but I told | 
them to drag it in as well as they could, and 
then we planted right in this good ground, | 
more than half stable manure (that is, it was 
on top), those nice potted plants I told you 
about. The plants took right hold of the 
manure, and grew like cabbages last fall; 
and when we covered them up in December 
they seemed to be growing still, and that 
was the last I saw of them until yesterday, 
the 6th of April. I went out and moved the 
straw away from where I supposed it ought 
to be, and Huber and I both had a jollifica- | 
tion over it. Mamma had to come and look | 
too. The leaves were just a bright shining | 
green, and great crowns were already burst- | 
ing forth with the promise of much fruit. I 
did not know any thing could be so nice in | 
the way of strawberries. Some of them | 
were covered up with coarse manure, and 
these look a little the best of any thing. | 
The melted snow and rains, made the past | 
winter, have covered the plants with a dark- | 
colored liquid ; but the beautiful green foli- 
age peeping through the manure just makes | 


t 
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| me happy. <A part of the plants were left 


uncovered, by way of experiment; but at 
the present writing, those mulched wit} 
manure or straw are away ahead. 

I wonder how many of my little friends 
are interested in strawberries—strawberr)y - 
plants, Imean. I know you are all inter- 
ested in the berries: but I tell you, my little 
friends, if you really want to enjoy berries. 
you must learn to help raise and pick them. 
You can not get a real genuine relish in any 
other way. Now then, if any of you have 
have any thing to tell about strawberries. | 


| shall be real glad to see it in your letters. 


GRACIE’S LETTER. 

My papa is a doctor. He keeps bees; he gave me a 
hive, but mine died this winter, it was so cold. He 
took a trip to Florida this winter, and I guess is en 
joying himself. GRACIE COULTER, age 7. 

Marissa, Ill., March 22, 1885. 





ALSIKE-CLOVER SEED FOR ONLY $4.00 PER BUSHEL. 

We can not go to school this winter, so we are 
learning to work and study at home. Lily is two 
years old. One day mother was mixing bread when 
she ran up to it and said, “I'll dig, I'll dig,” and put 


| her hands into the soft dough. It made us all laugh. 


Father had 100 bushels of alsike-clover seed last 
year. He soldit for less than $4.00a bushel. We 
get lots of honey from the alsike. Father has 5 


| acres of Bokhara clover for the bees next summer. 


Whitby, Ont., Mar. 20, 1885. GERTRUDE A. ORVIS. 

Well, Gertrude, that is a pretty big fact 
that you furnish us in your letter, if there 
isn’t any mistake about it. Why should 
your father offer for sale seed for $4.00 per 
bushel, when the market price almost the 
world over is from $8.00 to $10.00? Was it 
because the seed was not very clean, or be- 
cause your Canadian market was so com- 


| pletely overstocked? If it had some of your 


celebrated thistle seed in it, very likely the 

price was high enough. 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD PHEBE TELLS US HOW VERY COLD 
IT WAS IN CANADA. 

I wash dishes, set table, and help mother cook. 
When we take Lily out of mischief she gets up by 
us and says, ‘‘ Watch, watch, watch.” It has been 
very cold here this winter. One night this week 


| the milk froze on the table near the coal fire. 


~ 


PHEBE ORVIS, age 7. Per Gertrude. 
Very good, Phebe; and your sister Ger- 


_trude makes a very fair juvenile amanuensis. 








ONLY 17 LEFT OUT OF 42, 

My father is visiting Florida; he went past New 
Orleans, and visited the Exposition, and enjoyed it 
very much. He visited Brooksville last week, and 
thought it the most beautiful place he had ever 
seen. He wanted to see if it was a good bee-coun- 
try. It was so cold this winter, that out of 42 hives 
of bees he saved only 17. He gave me a hive, and | 
made $4.00 from them. He did not make ver) 
much from the honey last year. We have an ex- 
tractor, and I help him extract the honey every 
summer. JANIE COULTER, age 13. 

Marissa, I11., March 23, 1885. 

And so, Janie, your father is thinking 0! 
going to Florida, where bees do not die i!) 
winter, is he? Well, you tell him. for me 
not to be in a great hurry about it, for there 
are some good things about the frost and 
snows, even if they do kill our bees, 
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ROBERT'S REPORT. 

We have wintered 11 stands of bees. We have 
lost 3. We are feeding the rest syrup. As cold as 
it has been, I have been to school every day. I 
drive the hay-loader and harrow, and drive the rol- 
ler. ROBERT McCurpy, age 11. 

Hormby, Ont., March 9, 1885. 


BAD NEWS IN REGARD TO THE BEES. 

Pa says everybody around here is losing most of 
their bees this winter. Pa has eight in the cellar; 
they are all right; he left four on their summer 
stands; two of these died. Does it disturb bees to 
have much noise in a room over a cellar? Pasays 
itdoesn’t. We saw the eclipse of the sun yesterday; 
it looked like the new moon. 

NELLIE A, A. DICKMAN. 

Defiance, Ohio, March 17, 1885. 


A JUVENILE REPORT FROM CANADA. 

This is the village where the Fenians fought our 
soldiers in 1866. Ma was alittle girl then, but she 
helped nurse the wounded, We keep bees, and pa 
got lots of honey last year. I heard pa say he 
doesn't allow any loafing, but he works them for all 


they are worth. A good many bees died around 


here, but ours are all alive so far. We pack our | 
cushions with sawdust. T like to help pa with the | 
'from one frame to another, he makes a frame 


bees. Ishall be 10 years old next June. 

Ridgeway, Ont. SPERRY DUNN. 

&YEAR-OLD LITTLE BERIIL'’S LETTER, 

Uncle Joseph told me if I would write you a letter 
you would send me a book. I love to read story- 
books. I have a large kite, and it is real fun to fly 
it. I have a large ball of cord for my kite. 

BERTLE BRIGGS, age 8. 

AND WHAT HIS SISTER MABEL THINKS ABOUT HIM. 

My brother is all ** kite.” He wants papa to get 
him some red muslin to cover his kite. We have a 


cow. Her name is Flossy, and we have nice milk to | 
drink. I am six years old. This is my first letter | 


to any one. MABEL BRIGGS. 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y., March 23, 1885. 


A COUPLE OF LETTERS FROM THE REED CHILDREN. 

My father put in the cellar 32 swarms of bees, and 
two of them died. My pais feeding a few swarms. 
| got stung on the lip once, and it swelled nearly as 


thick as my foot, and L had hard work to find my | 
mouth. I like bees pretty well, even if they do sting 
me once ina while. I have been going to school all | 


winter, and I go to Sabbath-school too. We havea 
nice place to make a carp-pond. Pa said he would 
get some for us as soon as he can. 
CLYDE REED, age 12. 
My father keeps bees, and he has lost a great 


many for the last two years. I have a colt, and his | € ) 
‘favor. Ido not think I should want to win- 


name is Prince. We keepsome nice Plymouth-Rock 

chickens. The snow is two feet deep, and it is still 

snowing. CHARLIE REED, age 10. 
Orono, Mich., March 1, 1885. 


How pa UnitEp A SWARM oF BeEs. 


He Took THE QUEEN AND onE WORKER BEE | 
To THE QuUEERNLES HiVE WHEN HE LeT tHE | 
QUEEN OvT oN ToP OF THE FRAMES THE | 


QUEEN wenT DowN ALL RIGHT BUT THE Work- 


ER BEE FLew BACK HOME. iN ABUT A HALF AN | 
Hour THE BEES came ovuT ANa WaqNr ix THE | 
Hive WHERE He puT THE QUEEN pA HAS Novy- 
ickS ExtrActORiHAVE 4 BROTHERS ANQ Sis- | 
TERS. LitTLE BABY BroTar HAg BLUE Eyes. | 
He cAN TeLu WHERE HiS Togis AND WHEN HB | 
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Gats ANy THING WitH A Howe IN 1T HE WiLL 


Say “TEEK”’ FOR PEEK He is 15 MONTHS OLD. IF 

woRtH A BooK PLEASE SENG TEN NiGHTS iN A 

BAR ROOM. DwiGuT FRENCH AGE 10 
AMAILLERS CORNERS, N. Y. 


ALVA'S LETTER, AND THE REASON HE WROTE IT. 

We have four stands ‘of bees, and two of them 
died. They had plenty of honey to eat, so we took 
the honey ourselves and ate it. Last year I went to 
schoo! for eight months, and missed only half a day. 
Iam writing this letter to earn a book. 

Harlem, la., March 6, 1885. ALVA GOODING, age. 

Well, Alva, your concluding sentence is 
very frank and honest. The book was what 
you were after, was it? The bees died, and 
you ate the honey. Well, now, I believe I 
should have got some more bees and put 
right on to those combs, instead of doing the 
Way you did. 
A HILL DEVICE MADE OF GLASS, IN THE LAKE VIEW 

ORCHARD APIARY. 
lam boarding at Mr. Platt’s, and he takes GLEAN- 


lincs. He keeps bees too, and his bees make the 


’ 
best honey lever tasted. He has black bees, hy- 
brids, and Italians. 

To make an upper passage for the bees to go over 


about *; of an inch high, and lays on it a pane of 
glass 9 by 12 inches. At the edges of the ends of 
the glass are small open spaces for ventilation. He 
says that most bee-men say that is not the right way, 
but he finds it is a good plan. 

Summer before last I spent my vacation in Kan- 
sas, and I found gum-weeds on the prairie. The 
flower looks something like a small sunflower. 

Mr. Platt’stapiary is called the Lake View Or- 
chard Apiary. CHESTER EDMONDS, age 12. 

White Plains, N. Y., March 23, 1885. 


WINTERING BEES OVER THE KITCHEN. 

lam a little boy ten years old. My pa has six 
stands of bees; he put them up over the kitchen 
this winter; sometimes they come down in the 
kitchen, and bother us; do you think thatitisa 
very good place to keep them?’ My grandpa had 107 
stands last fall, but they are pretty nearly all dead. 
Lam at my grandpa’'s now. | like to stay out in the 
country. ELDON 8. R. HAYES. 

Wilmington, Ohio, March 30, 1885. 

Why, Willie, it does not seem to me that 
it would bea very good place to winter the 
bees; but if your papa got them out all 
right, while your grandpa, who did not put 
them over the kitchen, had them die so bad- 
ly, the evidence seems to be rather in your 


ter bees anywhere where they would be get- 


ting out of their hives in winter. 


PAPA’S HOUSEKEEPER. 

I take pleasure in writing to you. I have a little 
sister; her name is Matta. Our mother is dead 
been dead ten years. Iam papa’s housekeeper. | 
help papa with the bees. I can sew on the ma- 
chine, I can make shirts and pants, and my dresses, 
and I can cook. We have had some very cold 
weather. Pa is planting Irish potatoes to-day, and 
bedded sweet potatoes also. I raise a great many 
chickens. We live close to the railroad; the cars, 
pass on one side of us, the boats on the other side 
We live on a nice little farm on Red River. Pa 
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has got a great many bees; this is a good country ) At the Methodist church, 87 joined, all of whom 


for them. PERLINA MORGAN, age 12. 

Boyee, La , Feb. 14, 1235. 

Dear me, Perlina! so you are planting po- 
tatoes away down there, are you? Do you 
know, that since reading the proof-sheets of 
our new potato-book [am just getting wild 
to plant potatoes ? 


NAOMI'S DESCRIPTION OF A JUVENILE WINDOW 
GARDEN. 

Grandma takes GLEANINGS, and we like it very 
much. Wehave 19 swarms of bees. One day last 
summer, when papa was away, we had aswarm to 
hive, and my eldest brother and I took our first 
lesson. Our bees did well last year. I have three 
brothers, two older and one younger than myself. 
They all go to school, and I am taught at home. 
Mamma has been blind seven years. Grandma and 
I read GLEANINGS to her, and she enjoys the juven- 
ile letters and Our Homes. [like much tohear about 
Huber. 1 think he would like our new way of 
window gardening. Filla glass with water, and tie 
a thin cloth over it, then scatter turnip seed on the 
cloth, keep the glass full of water, so that the seed 
will be moist, and you willhave a cute little garden. 

NAOMI D. RHOADES, age 9. 

Locust Grove, Va., March 18, 1885. 

Thank you, Naomi; and Huber and I are 
going right to work to make just such a 
window garden, and when the turnips get 
up we will report. Pretty good for a nine- 
year-old little girl. 


LENA’S ACCOUNT OF THE WAY HER FATHER PRE- 
PARES HIS BEES FOR WINTER. 

Il liveonafarm. My father keeps bees; he has 18 
Langstroth hives; he has kept bees since 1867. He 
sold one year 1200 lbs. of strained honey. 
He said he was going to get a new 
one in the summer. Father takes GLEANINGS. I 
like to read the stories very much. He has a little 
building he calls his office, where he slings out 
honey. I will tell you how father keeps bees in the 
winter. He takes the honey-board off, and in its 
place he puts a kind of arched rack over the lower 
story, or breeding apartment; on this rack he 
covers with woolen carpeting in squares, to cover 
the bees up warm. He uses 4 or 5 thicknesses; he 
has tried several other ways, but likes this best of 
all. He wintered them this way six years. He has 
used the racks 4 years. LENA WILCOX, age 12. 

Olneyville, R. L., Mareh 27, 1885. 

Very good, Lena. So your extracting- 
house is the *oftice,’ is it? I presume that, 
with such a dignified title as that, the room 
will always be kept nice and clean. If that 


gota“ slinger.”’ 


He has) 


| hurt. 


is the case. I think such a name is a pretty | 


good thing. 


I will explain to our readers, | 


that with the above letter Lena sends a very | 


good drawing of her father’s wintering-rack. 
It is a sort of Hill device on a large scale. 
WILLIAM'S ACCOUNT OF THE REVIVAL. 
While I was at school to-day our folks opened the 
hives and there was brood in every hive, and young 
bees in all the hives. 


They cover the combs of | 


three frames in exch hive, and in the hybrid hive | 
that had one drone in October, the drone is still | 


there. We fed them to-day for the first time, with 
rye flour and thin syrup. 
is in the hive belonging to my brother and me. 


There hus been a glorious revival in this town. 


They saw the queen that | 


were converted, and about 3 more converted besides. 
Last Sunday the Friends’ church commenced a 
series of mectings, which have resulted so far in 
six conversions, and last night three arose for 
prayers. Wa. M. NORDYKE. 

New Vienna, Ohio, March 21, 1°85. 

Friend William, we have had a glorious 
revival in our Methodist church too; and 
the best part of it is, that a number of boys 
and girls belonging to our factory are among 
the new converts.—I am glad to know your 
bees are doing so well. 


ALBERT'’S REPORT. 

My pa and one of our neighbors sent off for a 
foundation-machine to Mr. Given in April, but we 
did not get it till the middle of October; but we 
heard that it was in the Toronto custom-house. 
The expenses and all together cost us $73. We 
have had some very cold weather here during the 
winter. Last year was not avery good one for bees 
here. We extracted over 300 !bs. of honey last 
year, ALBERT MCCURDY, age 13. 

Hormby, Ont., March 9, 1885. 

But, friend Albert, you did not tell us 
whether the delay was caused by the manu- 
facturers or by the custom-house officials— 
perhaps a little of both. It seems to me our 
friends in Canada, with all their other good 
qualities, should have enough good feeling 
for the wants of their fellow-men to notify 
them when things were lying at the custom- 
house. We have had some pretty severe 
trials with the slowness of the makers of the 
Given press, as well as the Canada custom- 
houses. 


RACHEL S REPORT; MORE TESTIMONY IN FAVOR 
OF SUGAR SYRUP. 

I have had several circulars addressed to me from 
bee-keepers, they thinking, as yon headed my letter 
in your journal, * Ray and his Chickens,” I was a 
boy too. We have had a very cold winter; bees 
that are chaff-packed out of doors have got badly 
Pa had nine colonies and five nuclei out of 
doors, and they are half dead. Pa says there are 
about twelve in cellar that have dysentery; he says 
that they are old colonies, and that it is caused by 
the honey-dew, as those that had white-clover hon- 
ey and sugar syrup are in very good condition. 

RACHEL ADDENBROOKE, age Il. 

North Prairie, Wis., March 16, 1885. 

We really beg pardon, Rachel; but we. 
would advise you in future to either give 
your whole name, or make it clear in some 
way that Ray. in your case at least, is a 
girl’s name. Sometimes mistakes of this 
kind are a little embarrassing, and we want 
to avoid them.—I think you are right about 
it, that it was the honey-dew that killed the 
bees. Neighbor H. has lost very heavily 
from this trouble. Last fall, when he was 
fixing his bees for winter, he found one very 
weak colony that was clear out of stores, 
and starving to death. He felt so sorry 
about it that he gave them two big milk- 
pans of sugar syrup as fast as they would 
take it, so as to be sure they would not get 
that way again. Well, this 2d day of April 
they are one of the best colonies he has. 


while great strong ones with natural stores 


died. 
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And God called the dry land Earth: and the gath- 
ering together of the waters called he Seas: and 
God saw that it was good.—GEN. 1: 10. 


LL my life I have been deeply interested 
» in any thing pertaining to old Mother 
> Earth; and just as soon as I was old 

enough I began questioning as to 

what there was away down in the 
ground. I looked into the deepest wells I) 
could find, but saw nothing very satisfactory | 
down in their dark depths. Wherever I 
saw a bank that had caved off, or whenever 
the road had made a deep cut through a hill, 
I was deeply interested in seeing what the 
hill was made of. Once my father pointed | 
tome a large rock partly covered with ground, 
while we were riding along through the 
country. How I did use to enjoy those rides 
with my father! Very likely it was just 
about as Iluber now enjoys walks and rides 
with me. Dear old father! how it thrills 
my heart when I think that he loved me (yes, 
loves me now; am I not right?) in just the | 
way Huber and I love each other. Well, 
when he told me that this rock, of which we 
just caught glimpses, was, perhaps, miles 
and miles long, and miles and miles deep, 
my little heart was stirred to Know more of 
these great rocks. When excavating and tun- 
neling for railroads, where a passage has to 
be made through these great masses, it 
is a great treat to study their structure and 
their inner composition. 

When I got old enough to study geogra- 
phy, one of the first things that took my 
attention was Mammoth Cave. I was told 
that there was a place in the world where | 
we could go away down into old Mother 
Karth, and then I read of the strange things | 
that were told about this wonderful cave, 
with its little lakes and rivers, and fishes 
without eyes. In later life I many times 
thought of that old Mammoth Cave, and | 
sighed to think that may be this life should 
be passed, and I should never even see that 
fond dream realized. After deciding to go 
to New Orleans, however, Mr. Holmes said 
one day we could stop off at Mammoth Cave 
if we chose. Now, I did not tell anybody, 
but it was the truth, that [ looked forward 
with more pleasure to this one feature of my 
trip, than perhaps all else besides. Mr. 
Ilolmes gave me alittle circular published 
by the railroad company, and I studied this 
a dood deal on the way. When we took the 
sleeper at Cincinnati, a couple of young men 
got on who told the conductor they wanted 
to be called in the night, to get off at Mam- | 
moth Cave. When I knew we were in the 
region of the cave I could hardly sleep; and 
as soon as I caught a glimpse of the gray 
dawn of morning, my nose was_ pressed | 
against the window-pane, trying to get a) 
glimpse of the wonderful country that fur- | 
nishes such a phenomenon of nature. Before | 
[ knew it I was abundantly rewarded. [| 
had caleulated that, in this cave region, the 
water, instead of running along the top of | 
the ground, as it does in Ohio, would proba- | 
bly meet fissures in the rocky landscape, and | 


> 
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rivulet running down the hillside, from the 
melting snows of spring. Not a great dis- 
tance from the railroad track it ran into a 


| sort of valley, and gurgled down into a hole, 


and that was the last of it. I wondered if 
my eyes had played meatrick in the dim 
light of morning. But pretty soon another 
and then another, and finally a pretty good- 


| sized river just came right out of the side of 
' the bank, and traveled on 


its course, as if 
that were the way rivers usually do. We 
were in the cave region, truly. By the time 
Ernest awoke, these strange sights had dis- 
appeared: but on our return trip we came 
through by daylight, and watched eagerly 
for them. These * sink-holes,” as they call 
them in Kentucky, are quite frequent, I am 


| told, and in some places they annoy farmers 


exceedingly, because of the good ground that 
washes down into the hole, and leaves them 
nothing but the bare rocks. Ina few cases 
I saw where they had thrown in rails and 
bushes in trying to stop the water. Whata 
grand opportunity our friends down in Ken- 
tucky have for underdraining! But, per- 


| haps, like ourselves, they do not half realize 


the blessings that surround them. 


When we approached Cave City I was al- 
most breathless with excitement. Ernest 
and I sprang from the train, hurried up to a 
hotel where a big sign-board announced, in 
dilapidated letters, that stages ran twice aday 
to the cave. We were somewhat taken aback, 
however, when the clerk told us they could 
not send a team right away, unless they 
could have seven passengers, and the charge 
would be $3.00 each. Before we reached 
Cave Hotel, however, nine miles away, we 


| thought the trip was worth $21.00, for much 


of the time the hubs of the hack-wheels rode 
on the mud, and it took us three hours and 
a half to make the nine miles. In answer to 
my question, the driver admitted that they 
had, during the past winter, paid out enough 
money for horses to have almost, if not 
quite, built a plank road over this space of 
nine miles. But they are not Yankees, and 
do not have Yankee grit. Weary, cold, and 
hungry, we finally pulled through the mud 
up to the landing at Mammoth-Cave Hotel. 
The young lady who ofliciated as clerk said 
we could not have supper for about an hour 
and a half; but when I asked her if there 
was not something we could go and see, to 
keep us busy and out of mischief, she said 
that we might go down and look in the mouth 
of the cave, if we chose; and then, if we 
were not too tired, we could go and see Green 
River, and this river communicates with the 
rivers of the cave, you know. Ernest and I 
scampered..off through the garden like a 
couple of schoolboys. We went toa gate at 
the back end, and followed a path down the 
hill among the rocks. The rocks in the re- 
gion of Mammoth Cave are not like the 
rocks here. Instead of being sharp and an- 
rular, the most of them look like a piece of 
ice that has been left standing on the side- 
walk a great partof a summer day ; that is, 
the corners of the stones are rounded off, 
and worn in channels and gutters by the 
storms and rains. I judge from this that 
the rock is composed of some material that 


go down into the caverns. Well, I sawa little | is soluble in water, and the water had wash- 
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ed itaway. Flutings and carvings, produc- 
ed by the agency of the water, are some- 
times curious and beautiful. The streams, 
also, have a color to them, sometimes red, 
sometimes yellow, owing to the rocky matter 
they hold in solution. This is what gives 
both color and name to Green River. 

Well, after we had followed the well-worn 
path down quite a piece, we came to what 
we judged must be the mouth of the cave. 
It isa great sort of cavern, or opening, in a 
gorge in a hill-side. A little stream pours 
down directly over the mouth of the cave, 
and forms a tiny waterfall; but when the 
water strikes the bottom it does not run any- 
where, but just goes into the rocks out of 
sight. Nearly one hundred steps, fashioned 
in the rocks, took us down to the floor of this 
cavern, and we walked along a sort of shelf, 
or ledge, until we got out into the darkness. 
Ernest was ahead, but called back to me 
that there was an iron door across the open- 
ing, and that we could not go any further. 
Just then I kicked a loose stone, and it 
went rattling down into a chasm, and I 
called to him to come out, and be very care- 
ful, or we should get into some fearful abyss, 
to pay for not waiting for the guide and 
lights. 

As we came out of the mouth of the cave 
we noticed a tombstone. On reading the in- 
scription we found it was the grave of 
Stephen Bishop, almost the first original 
guide, and one of the most daring explorers 
of Mammoth Cave. He spent his life among 
its strange labyrinths: and when he died he 
was buried near his old home. Although we 
had many miles to walk inthe cave that night, 
I told Ernest that J wanted to see Green 
River; and so, down, down, down, we went, 
until it seemed as if our pnt would 
never reach the valley. It did, though, and 
the sight of the river amply repaid us. 
Away off through the trees I caught sight of 
another smaller river coming out of the side 
of the mountain. I told Ernest I could not 
think of going home until I had seen that. 
This river came out of a sort of cave. as it 
were ; and were one ina boat he might sail 
into the mountain quite a little distance. 

When we got back to the hotel we were 
ready to enjoy an excellent supper, you may 
be sure. We found the other tive of our 
company sitting by the fire, some of them 
smoking. Ilow can people sit down by the 
fire,and loaf away time when itis so pre- | 
cious? Here we were at Mammoth Cave, 
and the expense of getting here had been 
such that every hour we remained would 
represent several dollars in cash. It seemed 
to me almost too bad to take time to eat 
supper; but after supper I was tempted to 
feel discouraged when we were told that the 
party would not be ready to visit the cave 
before nine or ten o’clock. The bright, in- 
telligent clerk, though, evidently understood 
her business, and she entertained us during 
these hours with descriptions of the cave, 
telling us what route would be the one we 
had better take, and giving us some of the 
legends of the place. 

I want to digress a little here to pointa 
moral. All through life we meet not only 
with vexed but disappointed people. Most of , 


2 
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of us, too, meet with opportunities of soft- 
ening vexation and disappointment, to say 
nothing of opportunities of banishing it 
entirely. Most of us are serving our fellow- 
men in some capacity or other. The travel- 
ing public are constantly looking to others for 
What they need; and itis not only servants 
and clerks at hotels, who have it in their 
power to make people comfortable and hap- 
py, but it is almost every one of us. Jesus 
said, ** He that will be greatest among you, 
let him be your servant.” Unfortunately, 
however, none of us like to be servants; 


‘and yet that is just what we are; and the 


way to be happy 1s to enjoy being a servant. 
Sometimes you say, “Iam not going to be 
anybody's servant.”’ Suppose, now, dear 
friend, you should say, ** lam going to be 
everybody's servant.”” How would that 
sound? Well, the proprietors of the hotel at 
Mammoth Cave had the good luck to secure 
a clerk, or book-keeper, who seemed to feel 
that the place whereunto God had called her 
was in being everybody’s servant. She was 
not called upon to bring wood for the fire, or 
to put out the horses. it is true: but she 
“served”? by making people feel‘pleasant, and 
willing to wait. I thought once her gift was 
arare one; but in thinking it over I do not 
know that it is so very rare after all. There 
are thousandsof young ladies (I know twoover 
at our house) who can make themselves very 
pleasant and agreeable if they have a mind 
to try. Perhaps you have seen girls in their 
teens take pain to make themselves agreea- 
ble to certain young men. Did they suc- 
ceed? May be some of you can remember 
how well they sueceeded. Ask your wife if 
she remembers any thing about it. Well, 
now, suppose these same girls should exert 
themselves just as much to entertain some 
old lady, or, may be, a fidgetty, notional old 
man, or perbaps half a dozen boisterous men 
of the world—business men, for instance— 
would they succeed? To be sure, they 
would, if they tried to. I do not know 
whether this young lady of whom I[ am 
speaking was a Christian or not: but I do 
feel that she honored her Savior in being 
agreeable and entertaining for three or four 
hours, to a party of seven who were impa- 
tient to visit the cave. Some of this party 
smoked cigars meanwhile, right in her pres- 
ence too; but she looked cheerful and 
happy for all that. 

1 inquired eagerly how it was that so many 
people could be found who could go on 
foot the eight or nine miles we expectd to 
go that night, and not become fatigued. 
She said the air of the cave seemed to have 
a wonderfully exhilarating effect on almost 
every one, and that many people would go 
the entire long route of 1S miles and not mind 
it. She herself had traversed it, and felt 
well enough to attend a ball in the evening 
afterward. I shall have more to say of this 
anon. 

Daniel Boone was one of the first who as- 
sisted in exploring Mammoth Cave. In 1812 
quite a business was done in mining salt- 
peter to supply our people with the materi- 
als for making gunpowder during the war of 
the above date. One of the first explorers 
was aman named Baker. He wandered in 
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. short distance by the help of a torch, and | 
told his family, when he got home, of such 
wonderful sights he saw, that his wife and 
three children accompanied him back. They 
became so interested with the rocky forma- 
tions that they wandered on until he stum- 
bled and dropped his torch. He tried to 
light it again, but failed, and for two days 
and two nights they wandered in its awful 
darkness. Finally his wife sought for the 
spots made by their damp feet when they 
came in, and by this means got near pasate 
the entrance so they could see light. 

In 1816 the cave was owned “by ‘homas 
Moore, but he was ruined by being connect- 
ed with the Burr and Blennerhasset conspir- 
acy. At one time a Mr. McLane bought 
the cave for $40.00, and 200 acres were thrown | 
in to make sd satisfied with his bargain. | 
In 1837 a Mr. C, F. Harvey was lost in the 
cave for 389 hore Ilis fright became so. 
great that he lost his mind; and when the 
guides got track of him he fled from them | 
like a wild animal. He recovered, however, 
after being among his friends for a time. 

One of the romantic features of the cave | 
is, that for more than sixty years people 
have hunted for some other opening, and 
many attempts have been made to sink a 
shaft that should strike some of its subter- 
ranean caverns. Stephen Bishop, whose 
tombstone I have mentioned at the mouth | 
of the cave, once discovered a second open- 
ing. He wasaslave at the time; but his 
master, who owned the cave, hearing that 
he knew of another outlet, questioned him 
about it. IHeadmitted that he did know of 
such an entrance. In order to prove it be- 
yond doubt, his master, with old Matt | 
Bransford, the one who was to guide us 
during our trip, went and placed themselves 
at the mouth of the cave, sending Stephen 
in, and locking the iron door, they both keep- 
ing watch at the entrance. If he got out | 
without coming through that door, of course 
they had proof of the other opening. Along | 
in the afternoon he came quietly down the | 
side of the mountain. Now, the other open- 
ing might be on some other man’s land, and 
the cave was getting to be valuable property. 

Said his master,— 

* Stephen. if you will give me your prom- | 
ise to carefully close this secret opening | 
you have discovered, so that no one will ever 
be likely to find it, either on the outside or | 
inside, and then will agree to let the secret 
of it die with you, I will give you freedom.’ 

Stephen gave the promise ; and although | 
he lived many years afterward, the secret | 
was kept locked in his own breast, and he | 
died with it. Our narrator informed us, | 
with a Sly twinkle, that he never told even | 
his wife? 

There are in the itanieaats Cave, 223 aven- 
ues already explored, and the united length | 
of these avenues is equal to 140 miles. The 
short route takes in eight or nine miles of | 
the most interesting portion ; and the long | 
route, which crosses the rivers, and includes | 
i boat-ride on one of them, is about 18 miles. 
At the time we were there, the rivers were | 
too high to permit of taking the long route. 

Pretty soon a horseback messenger in- | 
formed us that the other party for whom we 
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were waiting were not a great way off. Old 
Matt, our guide, trimmed his lamps and pre- 
pared for the trip. He was quite talkative, 
although he was an old man, and seemed 
quite willing to be plied with questions. 
The lamps were about the size of a tin cup, 
set in the center of what looked Jike a tin 
plate, and three chains enabled us to carry 
them conveniently. The tin-plate arrange- 
ment was to prevent breaking the lamps ‘by 
knocking them against the rocks. Each 
visitor hasalamp andacane. The time for 
starting arrived; but, as usual, two or three 
of the company of eleven were lagging be- 
hind. My friend Matt finally pulled a rope 
and rang a bell that was perched on a post 
nearus. I¢ven then they would not all come 
without considerable urging. I felt like 
dancing around the guide, like a schoolboy 
who is “going chestnutting : but I concluded 
it were better to remember that I was al- 
most an old man, the father of a family, and 
—editor of GLEANINGS; so I walked sober- 
ly, but I was not behind anybody, you may 


be sure. Here we go, down the gravelly 


walk, and we are actually before the mouth 
of old Mammoth Cave. The little water- 
fall makes a pleasant ringing as it spatters 
among the rocks. Our party of eleven are 
in good spirits, and down we go those rocky 
steps till we stand before the mouth of this 
great cavern—one of the wonders of the 
“world. 

I wanted to run on ahead, but our friend 
Matt objected. The iron gate across the 
narrowed-up passageway before us made me 
think of the wicket-gate in the Pilgrim’s 


| Progress. Matt was our interpreter, and I 


hope we were all Christians. We stood 
around him while he unlocked the gate and 
swung it back on its hinges. Just now we 
began to discover that our guide was to be 
boss during the evening, and we were to be 
his subjects. He ordered us to hold our 
lamps before us, and walk straight ahead un- 
til he called on us to halt. Somebody ven- 
tured to ask what we were to do that for, 
and he simply replied, ** Do as I tell you.” 
We found out pretty soon, for the breeze 
| that was coming out near the entrance ngw 


| increased to almost a gale, and it was with 


difficulty that we kept our lamps from blow- 
ing out. This iron gate is about 800 feet 
ifrom the mouth of the cave. When the 
guide called on us to halt, we looked around 


| and discovered that the ceiling had raised, 


and the walls had receded until we were in a 
| large room as it were. All around the sides 
of the room were bats hanging to the walls 
‘and ceiling. Now, Ernest once had bats 
for a hobby ; and for a week or two he ques- 
tioned everybody he came across, as to 
whether they knew any thing of these ani- 
mals that could fly, and yet did not have 
feathers. His grandpa gave him the most 
information of anybody, but still he was not 
half satisfied. I turned to him and told him 
now was his time to push his investigations. 
The guide told us they came there to wait 
for summer. 

‘Why, Matt,” said I, * youdo not mean 
to say these chaps Sai here in this way 
from fall until spring, do you?” 

** That is exactly what they do do.” said he. 
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‘** But, what do they have to eat?” 
** They do not eat any thing.” 


Now. here is a point for friend Clarke in| 
his hibernating theory. The droppings. 


from the bats had accumulated in such 


quantities that they formed a sort of guano, | 


which had been coilected for fertilizing pur- 
poses. Some of the boys proposed catching 
some of them to take home; but the guide 
told them there would be plenty of time 
when we came back, and they need not fear 
but there would be plenty of bats, for, in 
fact, there were thousands upon thousands. 
‘They came in just far enough to be entirely 
beyond the influence of cold air—perphaps 
500 or 600 feet from the mouth. The tem- 
perature of the cave now became uniform, 
and stood at just 55, and it seldom varies 
one degree from this, winter or summer. 
Ilere is a fact for us in wintering bees. Old 
Mother Earth is 55.- and I presume the wa- 
ter from our deep wells is 55,- or ought to be. 
Isn’t that where we want it? and if so. can 
we not get it without any very great trouble? 

A little further on we came to the vats 
and machinery used by the saltpeter makers 
over 70 years ago; and yet every thing was 
us perfect as it was the day it was put up. 
Woodwork never decays or wears out here. 
We somewhat expected to find dampness ; 
but the floor is covered with dry dust in 
many places, and in this dry dust you will 
see footprints made by the barefooted boys 
of a century ago, it may be. The guide told 
us to hang up our overcoats on the tim- 
bers. Some thought they would rather car- 
ry them ; but he told us we should not need 
them, and that we had better follow his in- 
structions. I had been troubled with a cold 
and sore throat,so that I thought I might 
be chilly ; but L very soon discovered that 
there was no danger of taking cold in Mam- 
moth Cave. We now began to discover the 
queer figures on the ceilings and walls. 
formed by the precipitation of plaster of 
Paris, or sulphate of lime, formed by the 
water years ago, when these caverns were 
water-courses. These salts, as they were 
precipitated from the water, crystallized in 
many curious shapes, sometimes resembling 
ffostwork on the window-pane, or alum 
crystals on the alum baskets that we used to 
make when children. A great part of Mam- 
moth Cave was originally strewn with pieces 
of broken rock. These hens been piled out 
of the way, so as to make it convenient for 
people to pass. Matt rapped with his cane 
ona log along our pathway. and explained 
briefly, ** Pump - logs of 1812." Our fore- 
fathers carried water into the cave by these 
pump-logs from the little waterfall over the 
mouth, that I have mentioned. After pass- 
ing it through the saltpeter dirt, just as we 
pass the water through a barrel of ashes in 
soap - making, they carried the saltpeter in 
solution back to the mouth in another set of 


pump-logs. making, altogether, more than | 


1alf a mile of these wooden pipes. When 
the water came back it was boiled down in 
kettles as we make sugar. 

After our overcoats were off, and we were 
ready to start on our tramp, the guide gave 
us some directions in regard to getting lost. 
Visitors are requested to keep their eye on 
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the guide, and note carefully his instruc- 
_tions. If one should, however, become so 
intent on examining some of the curiosities, 
and forget and let the crowd get out of sight, 
all he has to do is to keep right where he 
got lost until his absence is discovered ani 
they come back after him. If he will do 
this, he will be certain to be rescued inside 
of ten hours, because the whole route the 
guide traversed will be: gone over in that 
time, under any circumstances. If, however, 
he thinks he can manage it himself, and 
goes to wandering about in the avenues and 
darkness, ii may be impossible to find him 
for several days. Durmg the route the 
guide would call out, * Danger on the right!” 
and again, ** Danger on the left!* When- 
ever these calls came I was always curious 
(like old mother Eve) to know what it was 
that was dangerous, and what made it dan- 
gerous. Sometimes, by peering off toward 
the danger I could discover a steep. preci- 
pice, with rough and ragged rocks away 
down at the bottom. Sometimes these 
chasms were fenced off with a railing. 
Where there was an abundance of room. 
safety was secured by simply walking fai 
enough away from the brink The caution 
was needed, however ; for a careless person. 
amid our talking and laughing and jesting. 
might stumble, without thinking, into these 
dangers ; for these little lamps that we car- 
ried seemed to have little effect in dispelling 
that darkness for only a few yards ahead. 

Did it ever strike you, dear reader, that 
we all. in living these lives of ours, need a 
guide to warn us beforehand of danger on 
the right and danger on the left? Do you 
remember what I have told you of that lit- 
tle voice within me that calls out.** Lord. 
help,” sometimes before I am scarcely aware 
that dangerous ground is near? I have 
thought, too of the way in which we some- 
times try to get ourselves out of trouble 
Without any help from the Guide. <A young 
Christian makes a mistake innocently. He 
feels ashamed to confess his folly, and. 
without waiting for the Guide to tell him 
what to do. he ventures to try a falsehood as 
arefuge. He gets in trouble and darkness. 
Instead of standing still and falling on his 
knees, asking merey and guidance, he tries 
more falsehoods, and soon finds that he is 
blundering hopelessly in a darkness that is 
even worse than the darkness of Mammoth 
Cave, and more dangerous and more sure to 
‘lead to ruin than any foolish blundering in 

that cave’ In Mammoth Cave they have 
what they call the Bottomless Pit; and one 
who blunders alone, without the assistance 
of an experienced guide, might possibly fall 
into it; but he who disdains and rejects the 
help of the Savior shall surely reach, in the 
end, that bottomless pit that many of us 
_ have, even vet in these fives, had faint glimps- 
-es of. Shall we not, then, dear friends, keep 
closely to Him who has said,— 

Iam the light of the world; he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
| of life? 
| And now, friends, here I am at the end of 

the fourth page of my story, and yet it is 
‘scarcely begun; and therefore I shall have 
| to continue it in our issue for May 15. 
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God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 
|. PETER 5:5. 


BUSINESS AT THE PRESENT DATE. 
As we are still up with orders, discounts will be 
the same as on page 248, last issue. 


OUR NEW POTATO-BOOK. 
We hope to have this ready to be mailed in about 


ien days. It seems to me the book must certainly | 


be worth the small price asked for it, to every one 
whoiseven indirectly interested in the cultivation 
of the soil. We make this proposal: We will send 
it by mail postpaid for 40 ets.; and after you have 
read it through, and you do not say it is worth the 
inoney, you may send it back at our expense, and 
wet your 40'cents. 


THE CANADIAN BEE-JOURNAL, 

THe initial number is at hand, and it certainly 
gives great promise of much usefulness. Its motto 
is, The greatest possible good to the greatest possi- 
ble number.” 
journal going, and make cach number equal to the 
one before us, it will, without question, have a wide 
circulation, even throughout the U 
some of the brethren may decide to take the C. B. J. 
instead of GLEANINGS. Dear me! what a calamity 
that would be! But if it carries out the spirit of 
friend Jones's little text, I think I can say amen, 
and not be troubled either. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
Mr. Joun Darn, of Darrtown, Ohio, sent us a let- 
ter Feb. 10, describing a wire reversing device, 
nearer to our own than any thing else that has ap- 
peared; in fact, it was just about it exactly, only he 
had just one arm for the frame to hang on. [at 
onee decided that it was impracticable, because 
frames balanced on a single pivot were used and 
discarded years ago. What I did was to make two 
urms and a larger hole in the end-bar, so that there 
were two supports to the device. I should have 
mentioned this before, but I had forgotten that 
such a letter had been received till he called my at 
tention toit. He also mailed me a sample device. 


MAKING FIGWORT AND SPIDER PLANTS GROW. 

ALMOST every spring we have more or less com- 
plaints about these seeds, and, to tell the truth, they 

rea little bit shy about vegetating. We have just 
discovered, however, that they all come up beauti- 
fully, and in a very short space of time, when man- 
iged on the plan Peter Henderson gives in his Gar- 
len and Farm Topies; namely, covering the seeds 
with sifted moss instead of earth, and then keeping 
(he moss damp by sprinkling on water every day. As 
soon as the third leaf is well out, the plants should 
be transplanted an inch or two apart, 


If friend Jones can keepa weekly bee- | 


.5., and may be | 
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Our friend “Lu,” the botanist of our office, by 
request also furnishes me the following: 


Take acommon flower-pot with a hole in the bottom, and 
fill with earth as for potting a plant. Sow the seeds in this 
carefully, cover with earth, and pack down WELL all around, 
and water well. Turn over this a glass goblet that will fit 
tightly in the top of the pot. Fill a saucer with water, set the 
pot. goblet and all, in it, and place the whole on the reservoir 
of the kitchen stove. (Ours is an old-flashioned elevated res- 
ervoir.) Always keep the saucer full of water, and, no matter 
how hot the stove is,it will) be all right. By this method, 
spider-plant seed will sprout in four days. As soon as you sec 
the earth * humped up ” in little heaps you will know that the 
seeds have started, and should remove the pot to the win 
dow and give all the sun possible. 








|; WHAT IS TO BE DONE WHEN THE BEES ARE ALL 
DEAD? 

WHy, put some more beesin the hives, to be sure. 

; At this season of the year, half a pound of bees 


_ | with a queen put on to combs of honey will make a 


good colony by July 1, with proper attention. There 
iis a little trouble, however, in getting so small a 
quantity as half a pound to take care of the eggs 

the queen will lay, unless the weather is favorable. 

A little piece of brood to hold the whole together, 
| even though it were no larger than a cooky, would 

keep the little colony together; and the young bees 
| that would come out of such a piece of brood would 
| come in just the right time to keep the thing going. 
Now, | do not believe very much in sending off to 
supply-dealers for half-pounds of bees with hybrid 
queens to get a start, so long as you can buy bees 
for any decent kind of a price around home. You 
may have to send off for queens, because old-style 
bee-keepers would not have as many queens as you 
need. But bees and brood can almost always be 
bought near home. Inorder to cut the little piece 
of brood I spoke about, take just such a cooky-cut- 
ter as you have to cut out cookies. Take a comb 
| out of your old hive. Cut out acirele. Then with 

the same cooky-cutter cut a circle out of the brood- 
|} comb. Swap the pieces, and you have no mutilated 
combs to bother. If the cake-cutter does not cut 
| the combs readily, file it sharp, and then roll it 
| around as you make the cut. If your time is limit- 
ed, it may pay you to buy several packages contain- 
ing half-pounds of bees, and a cheap queen of some 
kind. Some years, after bees have died, we have 
done quite atrade in sending out hybrid queens 
with half-pouuds of bees each; and the friends who 
bought them, I believe, did nicely with them too. 
They will cost more during the month of May, but 
| they are worth almost as much again as if bought a 
month later. If the weather is nice you can get 
along without any brood; but a little piece, such as 
I have mentioned, just about such as the bees can 
cover nicely, will be a great help. I suppose every 
thing inthe shape of a queen, black or hybrid, will 
be eagerly bought up this season; and it would be 
a great boon to the friends who have lost, if those 
further south would put up half-pounds of bees 
with a cheap queen, at a moderate price. A thou- 
sand such packages would be areal blessing now, 
and IT will give the names of reliable men one inser- 
tion, free of charge, in our May number, who are 
prepared to ship promptly, at a low price, just such 
packages. While there are thousands who have 
lost all their bees during the past winter, and have 
nothing but empty hives and empty combs, there 
are still other thousands who have wintered splen- 
didly, and who would doubtless be glad to divide 
with the sufferers, at a moderate price. Now, 
friends, let us help each other. As I am situated I 
do not well see how I can sell for less than advertis- 
ed prices; but I hope there are hundreds who will 
undersell me. What we do sell in the way of queéns 
and bees we expect to have go promptly, and we 
want to send queens as we have heretofore, the 
very day the order is received, the season through. 

A HINGED ALIGHTING-BOARD. 

G. F. Hitton, Fremont, Mich., sends us a sample 

i chaff hive having a good-sized alighting-board 
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hinged just below the entrance. The hinges keep 


the alighting-board securely in place, and let it drop | 


down at any convenient angle, while if the hive is 
ever to be shipped it turns up over the front, so it 
will not get knocked off, and it is entirely out of 
the way. a 


SECOND-HAND CIGAR-BOX PLANER FOR SALE. 
WE have one of the above planers that has been 
in use in our factory for two or three years. The 
price of such a one new is $70.00. This one is all in 


good order, with an extra pair of new knives that 


have never been used. As we have taken it away to 
give place to a larger one, we will sell it for an even 
$45.00. 

FRAME-REVERSING DEVICES. 

At the present writing, five different individuals 
claim our reversing device as their own invention. 
Now, these five different devices are not at all alike; 
in fact, one would hardly recognize them as being 
alike in any respect, and mine is certainly like none 
of them. It seems to me there is a bad spirit get- 
ting in right here, and I do not know but a bad spirit 
is getting into me too. Even the Howes reversing 
device proves to be over ten years old, as you will 
see from friend Flory's Cescription in another col- 
umn. Nodoubt I have used features in my device, 
belonging to each one of the five; but, where shall 
we end, if we go on in this way? that is, each one 
of us claims to be tbe original inventor of every 
thing that uses even asmall portion of something 
embodied in our invention. 

SENDING US SAMPLES OF BEE-HIVES. 

Ir any of the friends wish us to look at the hives 
they have made, of course we can not very well 
object; but I hope when they do, they will pay the 
express or freight on them clear to Medina. I hope, 
too, they will not feel hurt if after we have looked 
it over we send it right back again. Our attic is not 
big enough tostore away bee-hives; and after the 
experience we have had storing them away in our 
warehouses because there is a possibility that they 
may be needed some time, we think it much the 
better way to send them back to the shipper. We 
are often requested to set them in our apiary, and 
give them atrial. And now, dear friends, please do 
not think me uncharitable when I say that, when 
we have attempted to do something of this kind, 
it has always proved a trial, but in another sense of 
the word. It is not unlikely there are better hives 
in use than those in our apiary; but the expense of 
making changes is so great that we feel as if we 
would rather take the chances with what we have. 


MORE COMPLICATIONS. 

IN our price list we have for some years adver- 
tised a honey-board. A few months ago friend 
Hutchinson invented a que :n- excluding honey- 
board made of wood. We hud honey-boards made 
of perforated metal before. Right away after, Mr. 
Heddon said Hutchinson’s honey-board was ‘no 
goo,’ and so he gave usareal genuine honey-board 
for an ecight-frame hive. That makes four kinds of 
honey-boards. Well, just as soon as they were illus- 
trated, somebody wanted the same thing made for 
the Simplicity hive. Others will probably want 
them made for the American hive, for the Gallup 
hive, ete. There are four different kinds of honey- 
boards, and they are wanted for four different kinds 
of hives. That makes a stock of sixteen kinds of 
honey-boards that we must have on hand to accom- 
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modate the brethren. Now, friends, this is entire}, 
out of the question. We will try to keep in stock, fo 
prompt shipment, the four kinds of honey-boards to 
fit the Simplicity hives or chaff hives (which is the 
same thing), but I am afraid we shall have to be ex- 
cused from making these same to fit other kinds 0! 
hives. The above gives you a little glimpse of the 
' sea of confusion we shall have ,in bee culture, if we 
' do not come down to uniform dimensions, and stay 
there. 

A WOMAN'S SEED-CATALOGUE., 

We have received a four-page catalogue fron 
Mrs. Jennie Frances Belden, West Branch, Michi 
gan,and Mrs. B. certainly offers seeds reasonab!) 
enough. Flower seeds are 2 cts. per paper; very 
choice varieties, 4 cts. per paper, and novelties comc 
up to the extravagant sum of 5 cts.; garden-seeds, 
4 cts. per packet, and our friend assures us that the 
varieties she offers are carefully selected from the 
best known. She says, ‘‘My garden is my pride, 
and I grow no poor plants in it.’”’ She pays all post 
age, but no order is accepted for less than 10 cents. 
For orders running from three to five dollars, x 
still further discount is offered. Now, the point 
that striks me is this: Why can't a woman do this 
work? Women, asa general thing, would be morc 
honest than men. Perhaps they could afford to 
work cheaper because they have no tobacco nor 
whisky bills to pay, and I really believe that many 
awoman could make a very nice little business in 
the way our friend has started out. Of course, the 
quality of the seeds sent out would determine 
whether the business would build up or not. She 
says her seeds were all raised in 1884, and were al! 
tested in December. It has occurred to me many 
times while working in the greenhouse lately, that 
agreat part of this work is emphatically woman's 
work. All that is wanted is a woman that loves 
plants and flowers, and a woman that is willing to 
work, and wants to make her way. The price list 
mentioned is nicely arranged, but the printing is 
very poor. If Mrs. Belden would like to reward us 
for the good notice we have given her business, 
I wish she would let us print the next catalogues 
she needs. 














Manufactures a 


FIRST-CLASS ARTICLE FOR15 AND 22c PER LB. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. — 89 11d 


80 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 

WHO WILL for sale by the colony or 

BUY? WHO? pound. Simplicity Hives, 

Frames Langstroth, 9. 

17°s. Wired frames, combs built from foundation, 

and are all worker-cells, and straight as boards. 

The finest lot of bees in the market. Queens and 
Given foundation for sale. Send for Circular. 

5-6-7-8d TT. Hi. KLOER, 

Terre Haute, Vigo Co., Ind. 

| PPADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 

RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 





ISSO GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


BEESWAX. 
Made into Given foundation on shares or for cash, 
on favorable terms. Best machinery, experienced 





MISSOURI. 


HE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN MUIS- 
SOURI, of Apiarian Implements. Send for 


hands. Western bee-keepers, please take notice; | Circular and Price List of our Hive with the Re- 


save freight or delay, and secure an article as good 
us any for all purposes. JOHN BIRD, 
7-12db Bradford, Chickasaw Co., Lowa. 


“FOR SALE! 


CHOICE SEED CLOVER AND POTATOES. 
By Freight or mapnces. | mail 
| bus’ 1] peek | Ib. | Ib. 
Alsike Clover $10 00 | $275 | 20c | 40e 
Hall’s early peac 
SHUIHOS.. F660 HE A er as ae 50} be | 35e 
ORGREBO ixivesos nas cheated Lee 50 | 15e | 35e 
Address E. S. MILDEMANN, 
Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 
Please mention this Journal if asked for the above 
advertisement. 2tfdb 


= 
iT iS A SUCCESS. 
Rabbits in the apiary will keep the grass and 
weeds down better than a lawn-mower. Circular 
free. A. A. FRADENBURG, 
7-12db Port Washington, O. 


BEECH’S QUEENS 


Warranted Italian queens, from Imported mother. 
May Ist, $1.00; $10.00 per doz. Choice seleet: tested 
queens, $3.50. IT guarantee safe arrival and satis- 
faction. G. A. BEECH, 
7-l2db Bow 24. Quitman, Nodaway Co., Mo. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3sbtfd 


Oo Ee 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JAES, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CINCINNATI, O. 


P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to | 


Bee-Keepers.” itfd 


Dnham & Vaudervort Foundation 


We have bought a large stock of choice yellow 
beeswax, and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for 
brood comb, cut to any size, for 50e per !b.: thin and 
bright yellow fdn., for sections, at 55¢ perlb. Extra 
thin Vandervort fdn., 10 to 12 sq. feet to the Ib.. for 
6Je per lb. We guarantee our fdn.to be made of 
pure beeswax, and not to sag. Will work up wax 
for We per Ib. for brood, and 15 and 20e per |b. for 
sections. To induce our customers to order fdn. 
early in season, we will allow 10 per cent discount, 
on all orders received before the first of May. 

: F. W. HOLMES, 
h5tfdb Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 





to pay~>* 
on lines wit 


ed. T for 














~ | atfab 


do_ VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 

= Patent Applicd for. 
Gives splendid satisfact on. No exorbitant rental fee 
yd outright and guaranieed to work nicely 
hin its Compass +2 miles), or money refund. 


THE COs 3 
TWO MONTHS’ BR. NTAL FEE tothe expen 
sive BELL TELEPHON:. ] T- 
ING TELEPHONE is tie on/y PRACTICAL 


| versible Surplus arrangement for comb honey. 
| Also Smokers, Comb Foundation, Italian 
| Queens, ete. 


KENNEDY & LEAHY, 
HIGGINSVILLE, 
Lafayette Co., Mo. 


P. O. Box 11. 


IMPORTED CARNIOLANS. 


Grades and Prices of Queens: | Spring | June | J,&A.{ Fs 
Finest Selected Queens, each..| $700 | 600 | $5 00 | $4 50 
Fine Prolific < “ ; 600°} 50 4 50 
Reared in Carniola. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Same 
prices for imported Italians. For cireular, address MRS 
‘RANK BENTON, ANGELICA, N.Y. Send greenbacks registe1 
ed, draft, or postal-order to FRANK BENTON, MUNICH, GER 
MANY. 3tfdb 


~ BEES BY THE POUND. 


From April 20 to May 20, $1.60. Dollar queens to 
go with bees as above, $1.00 each. After May 20, 
bees by the pound, 80 cents. 2 frame nuclei, with 
dollar queen, each $2.00; 3-frame nuclei, with dollar 
queen, each, $2.50; 9-frame in Simplicity body, with 
dollar queen, each, $5.00. All wired combs. Wish- 
ing to go West, I will sell 200 colonies, after May 20, 
very cheap. Write for prices, stating what is want- 
ed. Fdn., heavy, 45e. Light, 55¢e. Cut as desired. 
Wax worked at 10 cts.per |b. G. W. GA'TES, 
5-6-7-8-0d Bartiett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 


A GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP, 
Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 
| SMITH & SMITH, KENTON, HARDIN CO., OHIO. 
2tfdb 


| VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
| 2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


| Comb foundation, equal to any in the market, 
| at reduced prices. Send for samples and price list. 
J.G. WHITTEN, 
6tfdb Genoa, Cayuga Ce., N. ¥. 
To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue ot 
Before purchasing SU 
APIARIAN elsewhere. It con- PPLIES 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 


new and desirable in an apiary, 
AT THRE LOWEST PRICES. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND EBSEES. 
J.C. SAYLES, 
| 1-Rdb Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


yrivate lines 18 LESS than 


THE VIBR. 


Sista 


Jay ache Se 


as 


J atdgreieise 


payee 





and RELIABLE non-electric Telephone made, and 
warranted to give satisfaction, or money refunded. 
Agents can make immense profits erecting lines ar d 
. get all the work they can do. Territory gtver Agents 
a wy = in which they are protected No previous experience 

a required, as illustrated instructions show all about 
} , erecting lines. Where I have no agents. Telephones 
may be ordered direct for private use Circulars and Gl*tdb 


prige list free. Mention this paper ’. JOHNSON, 102 S Division &t,, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Don’t Read This 


UNLESS YOU 


want to buy the best hives and supplies made, for 
the least money. I have increased my capacity for 
maufacturing, and have a good stock on hand. II- 
lustrated catalogue frec. 

H. F. SHADEBOLT, 
Rd Ww ‘Inooski, Sheboyg ran Co., Wis. 


Berry Packages. 


32-quart iron-bound crate, 
with baskets like this cut, for 
E Ti cents. Twostyles of quart 
boxes and crates cheaper still. 
Send for price list. Also re- 
member that we make the 
Sliced One=Picce Sections which took first pre- 
mium at Michigan State Fair last September. They 
are smooth inside as well as out—the “best and 
neatest"’ sections made. Address 

BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CO., 

8d Berlin Heights, Erie Cory oO. 


W. R. & I. S. PHILLIPPS, Proprietors, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

Breeders of only pure stock, White and Brown 
Leghorns, Black Cochins, Langshans, Wyandottes, 
and Silver-Crested Polish. Prices clear below other 
breeders for the same quality. Eggs from $1.50 to 
$5.00 per 15. Stock for sale in season. For large or- 
ders, write for special discount. No circulars. 


LYMOUTE ROCE. Will send setting of 183 choice Ply- 


mouth-Rock eggs for $1.00, carefully packed. 
itfdb E. F. WILCOX, La Grange, Ohio. 


_ ALL-IN-ONE-PIECE BOXES. 
Hs ste gpg a a ge . $4.25 


Wide, Per 1000 3.30 
ai 2 Cents. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


EIIVES CHEAP. 
J. P. McGREGOR, FREELAND, SAG. C0., MICH. 





JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Such a brisk demand has sprung up for this, and 
our customers seem to be so inuch pleased with the 
goods, we have succeeded in getting another stil! 
larger lot, of one of the largest manufacturers ot 
wire cloth in the world. Please bear in mind that 
the only way in which we can afford to sell it at the 
very low price of 1's cts. per sq. ft. is by selling the 
entire piece just as it is put up. We have now 
in stock the following pieces. As fast as it is sold, 
each piece is crossed out, and the next issue wil! 
show what remains. 
SOME OF THE USES TO WHICH THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE Al 

PLIED 





This wire cloth is first quality in every respect, and i- 





= just the thing for covering decors and windows, to keep 
% je out Hie 8; for covering bee-hives and ¢ ages for shipping 
=|~> bees; making sieves for sifting seeds, ete 

zis Number of Square Feet contained in each Roll 

R$ 4 Respectively. 

8) 4.4 rolls of 57, 60, 50, 50s. f. 

10) 33 rolls of 7), 72, 70s. f. 

11! 22 rolls, 80.658. f. 

12, 3 4 rolls, 100s. f. each. 

16, 43 rolls of 133 s. f. each, heen 

2 5 4 rolls of 166.1 of 83s. 

2) 6 3 rolls of 181. 1 of 169, 1 io, lof 20s. 

24 20 10 rolls of 200, 2 of 180, 3 of 120, 4 of ito. ‘Lot 66s. f. 


74 31 rolis of 217, 18 of 216, 1 of 173, 1 of 109, 4 of 106.1 of 180,9 ot 
108, 4 of 208, 2 of ms, 3 of Ib1,L of 152, 2 of 156, 2 of 215, 1 
of 210.1 of 4s. * 

28/68 42 rolls of 233, 7 of ou. 1 of 219.4 of 186, 1 of 181, 4 of 195, 

of 280, 2 of 116, 1 of 98, 3 of 93, ‘of, eats tof 91,1 of 164 A 
30 25 13 rolls of 250,2 of 100,1 each of 35 2, 155, 72, 212, 50, 187 
| 2 Ss. . 

32:10 6 rolls of 266, 1 each of 128, 123, 108, 80 5. f 

3414.8 rolls of 281,1 each of 356, 140, 100, 85, 255, 240 s ff. 

|12'8 rolls of 300, Ll each of 420, 540, 60s. “8 

38 42.28 rolls of 316.2 of 285,2 of 126.2 of 317, 1 each of 178, 28) 

| 140, 297, 185, 632, 1 Of 215s. f. 

40) 4 2 rolls of 168, Lot 7, Loft 164s, f. 

42) 3.2 rolls of 105. lof 245s. f 

44) 2.1 roll of 356, 1 of 348s. f. 

46 Llirollof 2s f. 

48/12/11 rolls of 400, 1 of 200s. f. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Es 3 












OR SALE.—Italian and first- class hy brid bees, 
in Simplicity hives, 10 straight combs, $9.00 per 
colony, $17 per two. J. E. HUNTINGTON, 
d ( otton Hill, Fayette Co., West Va. 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 8btfa 


“THE CONQUEROR.” 


BORODINO, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882.— All summer long 
it has been “ which and ‘tother” with me and the 
Cyprian colony of bees I have—but at last I am boss. 
Bingham’ s Conqueror Smoker did it. If vou want 
lots of smoke just at the right time. get a Conqueror 
Smoker of Bingham. G. M. DOOLITT LE. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 
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Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, | 
states that “Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby smoker by establishing a direct 
draft.”” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 


improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks and 
chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and com- 
fort, and have no dampers or match-box attach- 
ments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
sineke up or down or sideways, much or little, swift 
or slow, just as as you please, any or all of the time; 
“. up or down, they always go! 

see keepers will save money and vexation by 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham & 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make-nor handle any other supplies; but of these 
we are the original inventors, and only legal mak- 
ers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one to five 
years, and receiving but one letter of complaint. 

With European and American orders already re- 
ceived for over 3000, there is evidence that 1885 with 
us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that such 
goods as we make have met the advanced wants of 
the most advanced bee-keepers in Europe and 
America. 

Priecs, by mail, postpaid. 


Doctor smoker (wide shield). tt inch <, ava 800 
Conqueror smoker (wide ON ee 175 
| Large smoker (wide shield)..... RN eirisass 1 50 
Extra smoker (wide shield)..,. .2 iif ETT EE 1 2% 
| Plain smoker ... oo th scene "2 gh Rea a 1 00 
Little Wonder smoker ........- Be Se Sy 65 


| Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knife, 2-inch 1 15 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. Address 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
8-0 ABRONTA, MICH, 
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Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


For the benefit of friends w pes have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this becuse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay fer buying them up and keep 
ing them instock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


|any of the following departments, at a uniform 


price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20e each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 

Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 cach, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 


| to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 


QUEENS FOR SALE.—Hybrid queens, 50 cts. each; | 


black queens, 25¢c each, from June 1 to Oct. 1. Safe 
arrival guaranteed, R. H. BAILEY, 
v-lldb P.O. Box 81. Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N.Y. 


| will sell 20 hybrid queens during May and June 
at 40e each; will ship them as lcan spare them; 
sufe arrival guaranteed. 

NV. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 

I am killing black queens daily. Have 20 of the 
best ones left. If you want one or more for 25 cts., 
order quick. 

J.P. CONNELL, Hillsboro, Hill Co., Texas. 

| have some ¢ heap queens; 3 hy br iee at f0e each, 

and 2 tested Italian queens at $1.25, the Ist of May. 


| willalso sell some _ bees, tive irashes with tested | 


juee x es ah (a 50 per colony. 
A COMPTON, Ly nnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 


| have for sale 15 hy brid queens; will sell the best 
ones at 50e each; second grade at 35e each. 
LOUIS WERNER, Edwardsville, Madison Co., Ll. 


| can furnish 25 fair to good hybrid queens at 50¢ 
each, Wa. St. MARTZ, Martinsville, Il. 


As 1 will Italianize about 80 colonies during May, | 
June, July, and August, I will sell black queens at | 


cts. Will begin to ship May 20. 
queens at 50 cts. each, ready to ship now. 
EK. W. STAYTON, Martin, Weakly Co., Tein. 





PURE IVALIAN BEES 
Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens a specialty. If 
\ouintend buying bees or queens this season, send 
for my circular and price list. You will save money 
hy so doing. ittdb 
Cc. Cc. VAUGHN, Columbia, Te 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION MILLS. 


We have at present two mills which we have tak- 
1 toward new ones. The first one is a 9-inch W ash- 
burn mill; price, when new, $30.00 or $40.00. We 
‘illsell the mill for $12.00. The second one is a 
inch mill, Such as we used to make for the L. 
'rame. We will sell this for $18.00. It has a stand 
it can be set directly on the floor. 

\ll the abov reoaneutainel mills have been worked 
\er so as to make the new style of cell. Samples 
'! the work will be sent on application. We will al- 
ow 5 per cent off from prices mentioned above, for 
cush with order. A. I, ROOT, MEDINA, 070. 





Also six hybrid | 





return the money at any time when customers Le- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
edand tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7tf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. jttd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., 0. ittd 
*Win. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. jtfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. utd 
*S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. itfd 
*8.C. Perry, Portlwiud, lonia Co., Mich. stfd 
Jas, ‘¢ Facey, ‘Tavistock, Ont., Can. Itfa 
*}. . Hancock, Siloam Spr ings, Benton Co., Ark. 

Yttd 
*E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., O. 3-1 


2c. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. = 9tfd 
M. Doolittle, Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. ¥.3-13 


D. A. MeCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 5-1 
S. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, Surry Co., Va. 

5 a 
*kK. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Towa. Stra 
*W. A. Compten, Lynnville. Giles Co., Tenn. 45tfd 


*J. L. Hyde, Pomtret Landing, Wind. Co., Ct. Tttd 
D. McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La. 7ttd 
*J.J. Martin, N. Manchester, Wabash Co., lod 7-19 
A. Pike. Smnithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. TAT 
Cornelius Bros., LaFayetteville, Dutch. Co., N. £ 
1G 


ache 
Miss A. M. Magee, Cooper's Station, Chilton Co., 
Ala. 
*H. C. Simpson, Richburg, Chester Co., 8. C. 9 
Peter Briekey, Lawrenceburgh, Anderson Co., 
9-litfd Ky. 





‘Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Reot, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7ttd 

Cc. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-19 

Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Lafayette Co., Mo. 


9tfd 
F. A. Snell, Milledge ville, Carroll Co., Il. 1-13 
EK. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., Ohio. 3-1 


H. F. Moeller, cor. 5th st. and Western Ave., 
Davenport, Ia. 3-1 
C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 3-13 
Milo 8. West, Box 202, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich.3-13 
E. Kretchiner, Coburg, Montgomery Co., la. 5tfd 








ROOTS CHAFF HIVES 


Still lead, and we furnish them at 


Etard=-Pan Prices. 


Our 5th Annual Circular, containing a full line of 
Bee-Kee »pers s’ goods, will be sent free on application. 


Stfdb 6. 6. &J. P. WATTS, MURRAY, CLEARFIELD (0., PA. 


ENDERSON’S WHITE-PLU ME CELERY. ic 
per packet. A. I. ROOT, Medina, oO. 
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JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Such a brisk demand has sprung up for this, and 
our customers seem to be so much pleased with the 
woods, we have succeeded in getting another still 
larger lot, of one of the largest manufacturers of 
wire cloth in the world. 
the only way in which we can afford to sell it at the 
very low price of 1'4 cts. per sq. ft. is by selling the 
entire piece just as it is put up. We have now 
in stock the tollowing pieces. As fast as it is sold, 
each piece is crossed out, and the next 
show what remains. 








z|~ {SOME OF THE USEs TO — H — WIRE CLOTH CAN BE AP 
s|i= LIF | 
|S. This wire cloth is first ‘quality in every respect, and is 
> |= ijust the thing for covering doors and Windows, to keep | 
«|. out flies; for covering bee-hives and —, for shipping 
=| ol bees; making sieves for sifting seeds, et 

Sid) Number of Square Feet contained in each Roll 

a4 Re spectively. 

si 4 $ rolls of 57, @, s. f. 

10) 3/3 rolls of 75, 72, 70s. f. 

11} 2)2 rolls, 80,65 8.1. 

12 3/3 rolls. 100 s. f. each. 

16 2:2 rolls of 133 s. f. eac h,1 of 73. 

“0: 4:4 rolls of 166s. f. 

22; 63 rolls of 181, 1 of 169, 1 180, Ll of 20s. f. 

24/18 10 rolls of 200, 2 of 180, 3 of 120, Zot 100s. f. 

26) 74 28 —- 217, 18 of 216, 1 of 109.4 of 106,9 of 108, 4 of 208, 2 of 


3 of 151,1 of 152, 2 of 156, 2 of 215, 1 of 210, Loft 74s. f. 
2s\es\42 rote Of 288, 6 of 24,1 of 219, 4 of 186.1 of 181, 4 of 195, 1 
| of 280, 2 of 116, 1 of 98, 3 of 98, 1 of 117, s. f. 
30)25)8 roms = 250, lof 100, 1 each of 3 5, 282, 155, 212, 50, 187, 52 
32| 10/6 rolls of 266, leach of 183, 108, 80s. f 
| 14.8 rolls of 281, 1 each of 356, 140, 100, 85, 
46,12'8 rolls of 300, 1 each of 42 . 640, 608. 1 
28/42 28 rolls of 316.2 of 285, 2 of 126.2 of 
| 140, 185, 682, 1 of 215s. f. 
40) 4/1 rolls of 168, 1 of 37, lof 164s. f 
42) 32 rolls of 105. 1 of 2458 f. 
| 2/1 roll of 356, 1 of 348s. f 
46 11 roll of 162s f. 
48/12)11 rolls of 400, L of 200s. f 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohic. 






317, 1 each of 178, 285 


FROM CHOICE IMPORTED QUEENS 
1 will, after June 21, furnish untested queens from 
my choice imported ee ‘n-mother, for $1.00 cach. 
Nucleus with ~~ se $3.0 
9tfdb “EYDE, POMFRET LANDING, CONN. 


$6 e every reader of this advertisement to 


write at once for one of the above circulars. No 
man can afford to be withoutit. Pure B. L. Kggs, 
$1 per 15. D. K. BEST, Best's, Pa. 


FOUNDATION - MACHINES, 
$3.50, ANY SIZE. 
Fdn., 40 to 50c per lb. T have bought a large lot of 
Italian queens from the South, ready the last week 
in April and the month of May, at $1.00 each. 


CIRCULARS FREE. I will advise 


tested. Orders solicited at once. 
JOHN FARIS, 
d Town House, Smyth Co., Va. 


THE BELLINZONA ITFALIANS, 
and see for yourself that they are THE 


RY 


BEST. Warranted queens in May, $1.25: June, 
$1.10; July and after, $1.00; six for #5 00, ‘Be es at 
reduced rates. Send for descriptiv e circular. Sat- 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, 


isfaction guaranteed. ; 
Spencerville, Mont. Co., 


%tfdb 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See = pepsty ertisement in pet column. sbtid 


“Vy LOOK. 


BEE-KEEPERS, 99, 


We have a large stock of our V-groove one-piece 
sections, and until March Ist, 1885, will sell at rock 
bottom. 

5000 one-pound sections for an even......... $21 00 

000 * * = - oc: had oe .. 40 00 

Sample free. Send for our Illustrated Price List 

of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Free to all. 


SMITH & SMITH, 
KENTON, HARDIN CO., O. 


Md. 


2tfdb 


N BEE CUL TURE. 


Please bear in mind that | 


issue will | 








Ma\ 


A WONDER ON WHEELS! 











The Revolving Landside and Two Horses, 
VERSUS 
The Drag-Bar and Three! 


Light Draft and Comfort to the front. Side draft, 
* Horse Killing,” and sore shoulders, to the rear. 

Less * tinkering,”’ easier driving, straighter fur- 
rows, a greater range of work, and more of it with 
the same team than any plow in existence, on or 
off wheels. Uses no pole (except in stumpy fields, 
has no equal in hard or stony fields, or on hill-sides. 

Send for our free book entitled, ** Solid Comfort; 
or, Fun on the Farm.” 

The editor of this paper owns a ‘“ Solid Comfort 
sulky, to whom we would refer for reference. 

We also have the new Economist Hand Plow, 
with reversible self-sharpening point and wing, in 
full steel; full Chilled and Combination. 

All goods fully warranted. Address 


ECONOMIST PLOW Cco., 
9-10d Columbus, Ohio. 


BASSWOOD-TREES 
WHITEWOOD (OR TULIP) TREES. 


We have now beautiful little basswood-trees in 
nursery rows, raised and cultivated on our own 


vrounds, ready for shipment at the following prices: 
Ver 10 Per 100 


One foot and under, each, - 05 BU S 2.00 
The above by mail, “ - - 08 50 3.00 
One to five feet, i - 10 U5 5.00 

| Five to ten feet, eo - - 2 1 10.00 


These trees were carefully cultivated last sum- 
mer, and have large, fibrous, bushy roots. When 
sent out they are carefully packed in moss, by au 
experienced nurseryman, and we think will give 
excelient satisfaction with reasonable care. We 
have just succeeded in getting some _ beautifu! 
whitewood (or tulip) trees, which we can furnish at 
the same prices as the above, but we have not ye! 
had much experience in transplanting them. 


| neither have they had the advantage of one year o! 


cultivation, as the basswoods have had; howevcr, 
the trees are very nice and straight, and look as |! 
they would do nicely. For particulars in regard to 
both of these trees for honey, see A B C book. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS 


at once on a postal for a descriptive price list of 1) 
new “HOOK” for bottom-boards. “THE BL»! 
THING OUT.” Address 
HOWARD U. ACKERMAN, 
N. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hillsborough, Tex r. 17, 1885. — 
Mr. H. U. ACKERMAN, DEAR S1r:—The “ hooks 
came to-day, and I am well pleased with them. I 
think they are “boss; they suit my hive exactly. 
2 Yours truly, LEE J. CHAPMAN. 








1 885 


At KANSAS CITY, M0, 


I Raise Pure ITALIAN BEES : OR SALE. 

U ntested Queens in May . $1 50 
" se after June 

Tested Queens, double the above pr ices. 

Bees, per one-half pound, same prices as untested 
queens. For discounts, see my circular. I warrant 
my untested queens to be purely mated. If any of the 
friends who have dealt with me heretofore are not 
satisfied, I shall be glad to have a full statement of 
the matter from them, and will do the best that I 
can to render satisfaction. 


itfd = E.M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box.1131. 


1885. 


Oe ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
_/ From Imported and Selected mothers, and 
also from the noted Doolittle strain of GOLDEN 
ITALIANS. Send for circular. 

SIMON P. RODDY, 
5-9 Mechanicstown, Frederick Co., Md. 


BEE - KEEPERS! 

Headquarters for all kinds of Bee- keepers’ 
applies, such as Hives, Sections, Comb 
Foundation, Honey Extractors, Bee 
Smokers, Crates, Honey Buckets, Veils 


et © Notice Our Prices! 

1 Ib. ali-in-one-piece Section, 64.50 per M. 
Comb Foundation -60 per Ib. 
Hives 1.00 each. 

Italian Bees and Queens at lowest figures. 
Send name and address, and we will mail 
you one of our /édusivated Catalogues Free, 


American M’f’g Co., Now Carlisle, 0. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Exclusively bred on a farm, and for business, of 
the best of strains, regardless cf cost cf breeding, 
by 5 years’ experience. Not excelled in penciling, 
scoring, and shipping. Eggs warranted of best vi- 
tality in hatching. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price, 


with packing and shipping, $2.00 per 13, or $3.00 for | 


26. The cost of packing and shipping may be de- 
ducted for those who can get them without. Chick- 
ens in season. Apply for prices. 

9d J.D. ADA S, Nira, Wash. Co., lowa. 


Reduction in the price of Comb Foundation 


Owing to the large quantity of wax thrown on the 
market bygthe recent losses, and the general de- 
pression in business, we have decided to quote 
comb foundation, on and after May 1, at the follow- 
ing prices net: 

1 to 25 pounds, per pound aye+s : fie 

2 to 0 " * SE 

Wtolo * nid 
100 to 500 ** “4 
560 to 1000 ** 

1000 pounds or more 


Packed in neat wooden boxes. 
xheets 

If wanted by mail, add 25c per Ib. for boxing and postage, on 
any quantity less than 2 \b.; over 2 lb., add 20c for boxing and 
postage. 12 x 18 can not be sent safely by mail,in less quan- 
ities than a 3-Ib. package, and we can not put up less than L-Ib. 
any size. Now, all of you that will order in our regular sized 
sheets, af 1834, oF 12 by 18, or 8 x 1744, may have it for le per 
Ib. less. ou will also order it in our re gular sized boxes. of 
4,10, or ss aN you may deduct le more a lb. Thus:—1 Ib. by 
mail, regular ‘size will be 7c; 3 Ib., $1.95. 

by treight or express: 


3 Ibs, re gular sizes will be... 


paper between every two 


$1 35 
.., 2% 
0 “ 450 


vem THIN drone or worker fdn. for comb honey, We per Ib. 
extra. This we intend to run at least 10 square feet to the 
pound, and it will be made in strips from 3 to 5 inches wide. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEE“KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
BEE=BOOKS, & LE CONTE PEAR=TREES 


FOR SALE. 
One pear-tree sent postpaid for 40 cents. 
2tfd T., A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTU RE. 


GARWOOD'S 


Reversible - Frame _ Device. 
WILL FIT ANY FRAME 


IS SIMPLE 
ANY ONE CAN MAKE IT. 
NO NAILS OR SCREWS REQUIRED TO 
FASTEN IT TO THE FRAME. 

Send ten cents for a photograph, with instruc- 
tions, or 25 cents fora model. Friend Root turned 
this down as “too much machinery, but quite in- 
genious.’ You will smile. 


Cc. GARWOoD, 
Boz SSS. Baltimore, Md. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Dollar Queens and Nucleus Swarms specialtics, 
from June 1, to Oct. 1. 500 customers say my strain 
of Italians surpass every thing. Foundation from 
clean yellow wax furnished as low as it can be 
made. Send for Circular to 5-7-9-11-18-15d 

W. H. PROCTOR, Fairhaven, Vt. 


ESTED QUEENS, $2.00. 
clei, $8.50 and $4.50. 
$3.00. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR 

, r . ‘ 7 
ITALIAN and CYPRIAN QUEENS. 
Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother 
(Jones's importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; 
in June andatter, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, 
in May, $2.00; in June and after, $1.50. Italian 
queens from fgg A mother (Root’s importation), 
after May 15th, $1.00. [ have had experience in 
breeding queens, and guarantee satisfaction, Order 

now, und pay when you want queens. 

Address W. McKAWY DOUGAN, M. D., 

Stfa Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 


Berry-Packages. 


A 32-quart iron-bound crate, 
with baskets like this cut, for 
75 cents. Twostyles of quart 
boxes and crates cheaper still. 
Send for price list. Also re- 
member that we make the 
Sliced One-Piece Sections which took first pre- 
mium at Michigan State Fair last September. They 
are smooth inside as well as out—the “best and 
neatest”’ sections made. Address 
BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CoO., 
Berlin Heights, frie Cc Pon 0. 


AND CHEAP; 


9d 


Untested, $1.00. 4-frame nu- 
Mississippi wax-extractor, 
Miss. 3tfd 


9d 


WANTED! 
FOR BEST FOUNDATION. 

I use the Given Press; have dies for making sheets 
of foundation, Langstroth size, or Iixl4. Can make 
11x12. Wax worked for l0c. per Ib. [I also have a 
few second-hand L. hives for sale cheap. Send for 
prices to JOHN H. MARTIN. 

9d HARTFORD, WASH. to, NEW YORE. 


SECTIONS, 


Western headquarters for bee men’s supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives cf every kind. a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 

ADARY, 


M.R.M 
Box (72. Fresno City, Cal. 


9-20db 
10 to 20 %-lbs. of bees, including hy- 


WANTE * brid queen in each, if not too far 


from my locality, so | can come and get them, or 


ORDERS 


have them sent by ete ° erating. poy to me. 


| 9d 


Loeleport: Niagara Co., N. ¥. 
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298 GLEANINGS IN 


Hoxey COLURIN. | 


CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Nothing new has transpir- 
ed inthe market. Demand has improved for good 
qualities of extracted honey, but the large stock on 
the market keeps prices low. It brings 5@%e on 
arrival. Comb honey is of slow sale, and a low 
price is no inducement to the buyer. Prices nomi- 
nal. Beeswax is in good demand, and arrivals are 
good, It brings 26@30e on arrival. Chicago takes 
the cake on adulterations. We had lately several 
lots of adulterated beeswax offered us from Chicago 
merchants, which was hard to tell from the genu- 
ine. CHAS. F. MUTH. 

S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues. 

April 23, 1885. Cineinnati, Ohio. 





aiaihds sane 


NEw YorRK.—Honey.—These is no notable change 
in the honey market since our last. The demand for | 
both comb and extracted is very limited, only | 
small lots being disposed of at low figures. We 
make no change in our quotations. Beeswax is 
holding its price. We quote prime yellow Southern 
at 38@34¢ per Ib. THURBER, WHYLAND & CO 

Apr. 13, 1885. Reade and Hudson Sts., New York. 


Str. Lovuis.— Sheuey, Our beiser market continues 
very dull. Extracted in bbls., hard to sell. Last 
sales at4ce for Southern. Stock large. Comb hon- 
ey. White clover, single case, I-lb. sections, I6c, in 
good order. Cases having broken combs, less. 
Dark comb not salable. Beeswax in fair demand at 
28@31le; not much arriving, stock small. 

April 22, 1885. W. T. ANDERSON & CO, 

104 N. T hird § St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLEVELAND.— Honey.—There is a little better 
trade in honey; we sold some first-class 1-lb. sec- 
tions the past week at 13',@14c; there is no better 
sale for second quality, which we hold at 2@13. | 
Extracted, no sale at all. pis ey 2830. 

April 20, 1885. . KENDEL. 

115 Ontario St, Cleveland, 0. 


KANSAS Criry.—Honey.—T dee are a good many | 


scattering lots of honey coming in from sources 
which were thought to be exhausted of their sup- 
plies long ago; and while the demand continues to 
improve, yet prices rule entirely in buyers’ favor. 
Choice stock 1-lb. sections, 18@14; 2-lb., 2@13. 
Extracted, 5@ 7c. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
April 27, 1885. Kansas City, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—Clover and basswood hon- 
ey in comb, quotable at R@Be. Dark, WIL, 
Strained and extracted, 7'c@&8c. Beeswax, 30@35c. 
Demand light, and trade dull. 

April 20, 1885. A. V. BIsHoP. 

142 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DetTROIT.— Honey.—Stock of honey on hand rath- 
er low, and demand only fair. Price 2@lite. 

April 21, 18*5. (-. WE EED, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston.—Honey.—There is no change in our 
market. Honey sells slow now on account of 

maple sugar and syrup. BLAKE & RIPLEY. 
April 13, 1885. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
For SALE.—Four barrels of honey-dew in new | 
jron-bound barrels and half-barrels, for which I will | 
take 4cts. per Ib. JOHN F. DipMAN, Fremont, 0. 


| WANT TO SELL OUT. | 


HAVE for sale about 40 Simplicity hives, 1's 

story non-movable bottoms, painted with two | 
coats of white lead one year ago. They have metal | 
rabbets and metal-cornered frames (upper corners | 
only). Frames are full of good combs, and probably | 
more than half full of honey; 30racks (mostly home- | 
made) for holding 28 sections; 90 wide frames full | 
of boxes and starters, with tin separators. How | 
much am I offered for the lot on cars - cash? 9 


GEO. i, PATCH, STEV EXS POIXY, WIS. | 
UNDATION.—W how ants it for 40 ote. per Ib.? ? 
200 Ibs. in the lot, ready made, and will be cut 
to fitany frame. 7. s. Hall, Kirby's Creek, Ala, 9-10d 











BEE CU L TURE. MAY 


40 or 50 Nuclei of Ital- 
Where Can / Get ians the Cheapest? 
| EASTGATE HUMPHREY, Rodney, Elgin Co., Ont., Can. 














HELP FOR THE SUFFERERS. 


The fcllowing friends have aieade to furnish bees and 
queens at low prices, for the benefit of the friends who hav: 
lost badly during the past severe winter. In consideration o1 
this, they are allowed to give the following notices once free ot 
c harge. As will be noticed, the prices are more or less lowe) 
than our regular advertis ced rates, 


BEES BY THE POUND. 


200 Colonies to draw from. Safe arrival guar- 


/anteed. Send tor circular before purchasing elsc- 


where, T. P. ANDREWS, 

9d Farina, Fayette Co., Illinois. 
In June and July, at $1.00 per lb., 10 lbs., 90e. per 

Ib.; 20 Lbs. or more, 80e. per lb. Queens to go with 

them, $1.00 Nuclei, as per April Gu. ad. Orders 

filled in the order received. . H. REED. 


ORLEANS, ORANGE CO., IND. 


We are now ready to supply bees by the pound: 
nlso a limited number of queens. We have never 
had a case of foul brood or any other bee disease in 
this region; and for “get up and dust,” early and 
late; and 100 Ibs. of honey to the colony, we say our 
strain of bees can't be beat. Those wanting bees 
from us can cor respond. 


J.C. od. E. TWEEDY, SMITHFIELD, OHIO. 


During the months of May and June I will sell 
Black Bees by the Ib. at 75e. '-lb. 50e. Black 
Queens with same 25c. as long as they last, or will 
mail Black Queens for 35¢e. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. ues. J. ATCHLEY, LAMPASAS, TEX. 


I will sell dollar Que ens with a pound of bees with 
each queen for $1.50. JOS BYRNE, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

After May 15, I will supply ':-pound lots of bees 
for $1.00, JOHN H. MARTIN, HARTFORD, W. Y. 


We will sell as follows: 's ker bees, $1.00. Un- 


| tested queens, $1.00. Tested, £2.00. The above 


queens are reared from imported mothers, and the 
bees will all be young Italians. 
DIXON & DILLON, PARRISH, ILLS. 


We are prepared to ship promptly by Am. Ex. Co., 
's Ib, hybrid bees with good hybrid queen in wire 
cage, at $1.50; 11b., and queen, $2.00; 14 Ib. black 





| bees with good black queen, at $125. Hybrid 


queens, 50 cts. Black queens, 25 cts. Sent by mail 
ina Peet introducing cage. Safe arrival guaran- 


|} teed. None to sell after May 


HEMPHILL & penne ELSBERRY, LINCOLN CO., MO. 


We will furnish '4, Ib. bees and untested Italian 


| queen, for $9 in % “doz. lots, or $1.50 each, by ex- 
| press Wells, Fargo. & Co. from New Iberia, La. 


J. W. E. SHAW & CO., LOREAUVILLE, IBERIA PARISH, LA. 


After June Ist, hy brid swarms at $2.00. May have 


| some as early as May 15th. 


E. BUREE, VINCENNES, ENOX C0., IND. 





I have 200 nucleus colonics of hybrid bees on L. 
frames. We will sell at $2.25 each, on 2-frame; $3.00 


| for 3-frame. Ready to ship at once. Strong in 


bees. First come, first served. Bees are at express 
office now. T. S. HALL, Baldwin, Miss. 

14 lb. bees and queen, black, $1.00; 1 Jb. do., $1.25; 
14 lb. bees and queen, hybrid, $1.25; 1 Ib. do., $1.50. 
Queens only, mailed at 30 and 60.c¢c, Stamps accept- 
ed, and safe arrival guaranteed. | J. ¥. JE 8, 
Elmore, Elmore Co., Ala. 

I can spare a few pounds of bees, and as many 
queens as any of the brethren may want. I will 
sell bees at $1.00 a poune and queens at $1.00. 

S. G. WOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 








